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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


From: Emma 
Re: Dumbo love 

Just wanted to let you now how excited I was to find Issue 19 in 
my letterbox yesterday! 

I’m completely in love with the cover, and I’m trying my best 
to savour each story and pace myself rather than read the whole 
issue in a single sitting. Keep being beautiful. 


designed in a way that it can either be repaired, or every single 
element of it recycled so that NOTHING about the item pollutes 
the planet. They have worked on some huge projects in the 
States. 

My favourite part of their philosophy is the idea that there is no 
such place as ‘away’. As in, “I’m throwing this away”. Away is just 
somewhere else on the planet that’s out of sight to you. 


From: Kate 

Have you read Cradle to Cradle, a book by William McDonough 
and Michael Braungart? They are two Americans, an architect 
and a chemist, whose philosophy is that everything should be 
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From: Shin 

Re: Dearest Dumbo 

I saw you on the shelf all wrapped up last night, and it was love at 
first sight. Truly mesmerized by you, I took you home. I flipped 
flipping you page after page and I’m mesmerized by you allll over 
again, inside and out. You’re an inspiration. =) 

From: Karen 

This mook is so inspiring. I never thought I’d come across such 
art - your magazine defines art without trying hard to do so. It’s 
art just by being itself. Keep it up :). 

From: Alex 

I have been meaning to let you know for a very long time how 
wonderful and inspirational I think your magazine is! I feel a great 
sense of excitement when it is delivered to my letter box, and if 
I had so little money that I could only afford to buy myself one 
‘treat’ Dumbo feather would be it! 

From: Michelle 
Re: Positively ranting 

I got GFC’d back in December and I could not have imagined 
a better catalyst in my life. Losing my job has meant that I was 
able to spend a month in India and now I am focusing my 
time breathing life into my old skills and learning new ones in 
preparation for a career change. I’ve enrolled in courses, been 
working on my own design ideas and have begun doing some 
freelance fashion styling. 

I am earning very little but having a part-time paid job in retail 
two days a week is covering the essentials. I have not felt this 
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inspired in many years and it is because I am rich in the world’s 
most precious commodity - time. 

Thank you for such a positive article Kate. I feel that this is an 
exciting time because there is so much change in the air. I have 
made many new contacts lately and it seems that people are so 
geared up to help each other out - for the love, not the money. 

From: Harry 

Wow, I have been in India for six months now. Every now and then 
my stomach lurches as I think of all the goodness I’m missing in 
Dumbo feather. They are still all arriving in my post box, ready for 
my reading when I return. 

This issue’s cover art is amazing! And the interviews sound just 
as good. It sounds redundant because I’m not actually reading 
them at the moment, but keep them coming! Four new magazines 
after a year of being away is one of the most exciting things about 
returning. 

From: Kate 

Just a quick note to let you know I couldn’t agree more with the 
point you raised about scare mongering. You are right when you 
say that now is the time to nut out that business plan. Far from 
sounding flippant or naive, your advice proves you are simply more 
able to be open-minded and flexible in what is proving to be, for 
some, a challenging time. 

It’s only a small contribution towards change, but a contribution 
none-the-less: I have been taking a similar line with articles I write 
for The Australian's , Weekend Professional, supplement. In this 
weekend’s paper, for example, I wrote about small business start 
up as an effective alternative for people not wanting to struggle 
against the tide in clogged job-seekers queues. 

The article I am currendy researching is about paid and unpaid 
charity work and international aid, as an alternative in the current 
economic environment. There are still options available for people, 
they just have to be willing to think outside the box a litfle. I am 
but one journalist, but it all has to starts somewhere, right? 

From: Allison 
I like too.... in a big way. 

I’m feeling all warm and fuzzy now even though my head is wedged 
in an Excel chart with lots of numbers and taxy kinds of details, 
thank you for the inspiration 



Make the set of 
Dumbo feathers 
all yours! 


From now until the next issue, we’re 
offering the set of all 17 available* back 
issues of Dumbo feather for the price of 15. 
These are ‘seconds’ copies (ie. those with 
slightly damaged covers, but otherwise 
perfect). The price for the set is $ 135. 

This offer is only available for purchases 
made online. Visit www.dumbofeather.com/ 
shop to get yourself the set. 

Prices are in Australian dollars and include 
GST and postage within Australia. For 
postage to other countries please check the 
website. 

* We have no copies of Issues 7 and 8 lft. 
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To most it would have appeared that Aaron Blabey was a pretty successful Australian actor. He'd won an AFI award for Best 
Actor and had a couple of other nominations. He'd had parts in tv shows like 'The Damnation of Harvey McHugh', 'Stingers', 
'Crashburn', 'All Saints', 'Wildside' and 'Phoenix', and movies like 'Mullet' and 'The Human Touch'. He had an agent, fans ... 
but inside he felt like a fraud. A chance encounter with some paints on a theatre stage gave him the impetus he needed to 
leave acting and start painting. Painting led him to making children's books and again he's winning awards, this time doing 
what he genuinely adores. But life twists and turns and once more Aaron's at a crossroad. We met him there ... Df 

Df What have you been up to? 

Aaron Well I had my run this morning, it's the one thing that's keeping me from completely coming apart at the seams at the 
moment. I run 10km. 

Df That's a decent run. 

Aaron It is. I was doing 20km during my break from uni but my knees started to collapse underneath me. I'm an obsessive and 
I have been since I was a kid. My son Quinn has it too I think. I fixate on details. 

Df Do you mean OCD or just ... ? 

Aaron No, but I guess it's in the neighbourhood next door. It's a singular focus on things. It doesn't allow you to rest much, but 
it does allow you to really get things done (see page 12 * Obsessively). 

Df Maybe I need a bit more of that. 

Aaron I dunno. 

Df Or would you not wish it on anyone? 

Aaron Sometimes I don't, no. The way it manifests for me ... At high school, because I'd moved so much, I never had any 
sense of home or place and no friends really until much later in my life, my 20's really. I grew up in regional places and 

I was artsy. I was the ‘man from the moon 

^ I've realised now 

that as a kid I used to draw pictures and things to get attention. Then I started to play music and that got even more 
attention, and then the easiest and most effective way to get attention in High School was to do acting. 

Df Acting in school plays? 

Aaron Yeah. Acting came really, really easily quite late, in Year 11 or 12. It was a choice that only an adolescent could have 
made. The only constant I had throughout my childhood was movies. Because I didn't fit anywhere movies were an escape 
and evidence that there was a world beyond where I was. 

Df [Eyes begin to water] I'm not crying I promise [both laugh]. Sorry, it's just this terrible head cold I've got. 

Aaron I was in Bendigo at that stage and I decided I was going to be in films, but that was an impossible leap. I auditioned 
for NIDA (National Institute of Dramatic Art) and they said, "Go away." Then, unbeknownst to me, I was seen in a High 
School play by a director from the Malthouse [Theatre] in Melbourne who cast me in a play. Then an agent who saw that 
got me an audition for a TV show and I won an AFI (Australian Film Industry award) for that role. It all happened in a 
year. So suddenly, at the age of 19, I had an acting career... overnight. It felt at the time like it was through pure force 
of will. I moved from Bendigo, had a little room in a share house where my uncle lived, and I covered the walls with 
pictures of - it's really sad retrospectively - actors and films. 

I just lay there willing it 
to occur, and it did somehow. 
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It just fell out of the sky. That was great, but because of early recognition, it became this albatross. I spent years 
trying to figure out why there was this massive discrepancy between why it worked the first time and why didn't it 
continue working. I was always doing jobs, but they felt like they were a slightly crappy stepping-stone to a slightly 
better gig. Then eventually, after years and years of this, of dissatisfaction, I was sitting in a trailer in Queensland 
on a shoot and 

I was suddenly no longer on my way to a 
better job, I was just a guy sitting in a van 

on the Gold Coast. 

I thought, I have wasted 15 years, and that was the end of it, four years ago. In the interim I'd started painting. I'd 
done a play at the STC [Sydney Theatre Company] about an artist and there was oil paint on the stage. I became weirdly 
fixated on it. I didn't know anything about art... 

Df But you used to draw? 

Aaron Yeah, but in Year 7 at High School there was a kid who could draw much better than me, so I backed away from it. I reached 

this point where it became about attention and I took this really weird route [into acting]. I think it was to meet Kirst. 

Df When did you two meet? 

Aaron We met in 1998, were married in 2000 and we left Sydney in 2004. There have been several times in my life where if I'd 
gone the other way, life would have been very different. I had a choice between two plays. One was with a very famous 
director in Sydney, it was the very cool gig to get, and the other was a slightly dopey play at another theatre company. 
I chose the dopey one because Kirst was in it and I thought she was really lovely. If I'd gone the other way, we wouldn't 
be married now and wouldn't have these two kids. 

Df Right. And it was doing another play that you rediscovered painting? 

Aaron Yeah, when I did that play and saw the paint, something was triggered again. I bought some paint and an easel 
and did horrible paintings for about a year. Then we went to Europe for the first time. I'd never been anywhere 
else before and it obviously blew my mind. The Picasso Museum in Paris particularly had an enormous effect on 
me and 

I came home and started painting in earnest. I 
didn’t really know why because I was still an actor 

at that 

point. The other turning point was when I was cast in a TV show that was meant to be a big success. It was called 
Crashburn on Channel Ten and there was a lot of hype around it, but it was a disaster, nobody watched it. 

Df It crashed and burnt? 

Aaron It certainly did. There's never been a more aptly titled television programme in the history of the world. Simultaneously 
I did a film in France which was not a particularly pleasant experience and the combination of all that caused us to leave 
Sydney and move to a beautiful little house in the Dandenong Ranges out of Melbourne. 

Df Had Kirst been feeling the same way as you about acting? 

Aaron There were elements of it that I still enjoyed; I quite liked opening nights and previews. A lot of actors hate that, but 
they'd peak for me then, the adrenaline rush was quite enjoyable and then I'd get tremendously bored during runs of 
plays. But Kirst never really enjoyed it at all. It hurt her. I did a series of exhibitions [of paintings] on body image 
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* Obsessively 


I recently stumbled upon a miraculous story. 

About 50 years ago, ‘Don’ Justo Martinez was a just 
man living in a small village, just outside Madrid. In 
1961 he inherited a piece of land and decided that on it 
he would build a cathedral. For the past 48 years, single- 
handedly and from scratch, that is exactly what he has 
done. From dawn to dusk every day, and to this day, 
with no holidays, no insurance and no formal training, 
Don Justo has built (and almost completed) a 7900 
square metre cathedral over 50 metres high. 

This story floored me. What force must lie within 
a single man to be able to realise such a monumental 
vision? The motivation to work on a single project 
alone, and so determinedly, for years must stem from a 
deep-seated obsession with an idea - and what a grand 
obsession to have. 

We often associate the word ‘obsession’ with negative 
connotations; obsessive-compulsive behaviour, unrequited 
love, micro-management and so on, but the truth is, 
obsessions aren’t always destructive. They can be a force 
which helps us realise our greatest of aspirations, a passion 
for achieving an internal goal. 

Many have harnessed a passion or fixation on a 


project and born remarkable results. Think John Getty 
and his obsession with art collecting, Jane Goodall’s 
heroism through her love for chimpanzees, and 
Gandhi’s ceaseless drive for justice. Steven Sagmeister, 
(the famous graphic designer) recently stated in an 
interview that he seldom obsessed over his personal 
life, but often over his work, and thinks that “a number 
of [his] better projects came out of such an obsession. 
Doodling obsessively onto a poster depicting a headless 
chicken, and an obsession with white angry monkeys 
... ultimately led to the giant inflatable animals all over 
Scotland” one of his most famous works. 

It turns out we’re wasting time obsessing over how 
fat we are and checking three times to see if we’ve 
locked the front door. Maybe we can all take a little 
brick from Don Justo’s cathedral and harness our 
obsessive tendencies to create our most ambitious of 
visions, no matter how unorthodox. Who knows, we 
just might accomplish the impossible. 



D/ 

Aaron 


Df 

Aaron 


Df 

Aaron 


Df 

Aaron 


because it was a huge deal for Kirst. She hated the way she looked and a lot of actresses have that too. The size of her 
arse and all that awful stuff. 

That constant pressure? 

Yeah. Mostly I was the one in bits, and the move away was instigated by my mental health, but the carry-on effect 
was that Kirst had been coveting that kind of freedom from it for a long time too. When we moved to the mountains 
[Dandenong Ranges], I was happy as a clam almost immediately, despite the fact that all the little bit of money that we 
had went on the house and we were broke. I was picking grapes in the Yarra Valley for a while and Kirst was working in a 
cafe in Healesville. It's incredibly cold there and for the first year we couldn't afford heating so we just had the fireplace. 
It was an intense experience for the first year and it was a big transition for Kirst, but by the second year I'd done a few 
gigs and my first exhibition had gone really well so we bought a central heating system. It was immediately idyllic and 
remained so for the next three years. And I painted. I did six exhibitions in two and a half years and wrote three books. 
It was this incredible explosion that had been building up for a long time. 

So the Aaron that 'was in bits', as you put it, came together pretty quickly? 

I've never really been able to articulate the feeling, but it was immediate, and it was that house too. We couldn't afford to 
buy a house in Sydney and probably never will, but we had enough for a deposit on a house in the Dandenongs because it 
was cheap. I got out of the car in the driveway and I immediately found myself saying, "We have to make an offer on the 
house." I could feel it. It was the most extraordinary ... Like when Kirst and I realised we both felt the same way about 
each other ... We left our [then] partners without having slept together. It's true, nobody believes that. 

Least of all your ex-partners probably! 

Abso-fucking-lutely, but it was the same sensation. We both went, "Christ, you're the one," and went home that day and 
told our partners that we'd fallen in love with someone else we'd met that night, which was awful obviously. The house 
was the other 'miracle'. It had been really neglected and was in a terrible state, and by the time we left after four years 
we were still cleaning it up, but 

it just said growth, evolution and 
happiness, all those wonderful things. 

Have you always been fairly intuitive? 

Yeah, I've started to think it's the only real gift I have. I think 

a lot of the skills I have 

have actually always been quite ropey, but I think 
my instincts are good. 

^ I think I've sold a lot of ideas that maybe have been quite poorly 

executed, purely because the energy behind them is in the right place, maybe, I dunno. This is the thing, that singular 
focus I was talking about. With painting, it never occurred to me once I was inside of it that I wasn't going to be a painter 
for the rest of my life. It's all-encompassing, as it was when I was an actor before that. Making picture books is the first 
thing I've ever done where it's something I wasn't particularly into. I got into painting because I loved paintings and 
acting because I loved movies. I didn't with this. I find a lot of picture books quite disappointing I have to say and a lot 
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of them are not as funny or as sharp as I'd Like them to be. I think a lot of them are over-written, so it didn't come from 
a passion for the form necessarily. When I wrote my first book. Pearl Barley and Charlie Parsley , it was a response to the 
fact that I was getting on a plane to go and open an exhibition in Adelaide. I realised that, because our income was from 
my exhibitions, it suddenly had a commercial expectation on it and that is a terrible place to be when you're painting 
shows. I felt sick to my stomach thinking, I have to get on this plane to go and flog my work. 

Df Remind me, had you had Quinn at this stage? 

Aaron Yeah, about six weeks before, but that makes it sound like I had a baby so I decided to write a children's book, but that wasn't the 
case. I'd had the idea to write a book about Kirst and I for a long time, and again, 

something clicked. 

On the back ojmy boarding pass and itinerary I 
started scribbling my ideas 

and by the time I got off the plane I'd written Pearl and 
Charlie as it exists now. On the flight home I did the drawings (see images page 24). I handed the first draft to Kirst and 
we knew it was something. It was emanating something that hadn't emanated from my paintings. Anybody who's bought 
my paintings doesn't want to hear this, but I actually think my paintings were me learning how to make a picture to then 
ultimately put them in a book. When Pearl and Charlie won that award last year, in the speech I gave, I talked about how 
the bit that was missing from painting was the good bit about being an actor, it was the narrative part that came from 
loving movies. I'm studying design at the moment and the bit I don't like about design is ... 

Df The lack of narrative? 

Aaron Yeah, which is why, to the horror of a number of people I know, when I graduate I'm wanting to have my other job in 
advertising, because at least there's narrative potentially within that. Design is purely visual and I don't think I work 
that way. I need words. 

Df I think really good design does have a narrative to it, but that too often it's missing. 

Aaron Yeah, my favourite designer is probably Tibor Kalman because of his love of the ugly. The older I'm getting, the more 

I'm falling in love with that. I've just been reading The Architecture of Happiness by Alain de Botton. It's beautiful. 
It's a thesis on buildings and the effect they have on us, the way we feel about ourselves and the world. There's a 
paragraph in it about how 

young lovers very rarely stop to take in 
the graceful curve on a balustrade. 

He puts forward the idea that you have 

to be a little bit sad to start appreciating architecture; you have to have been around, you have to have lost and then 
you start to see the spaces you are within. It's very, very beautiful. I've drifted right off on a tangent ... 

Df We were talking about writing Pearl and Charlie. 

Aaron Yeah, when Pearl and Charlie was written and completed in an embarrassingly short amount of time ... 

Df You found a publisher pretty easily? 

Aaron This was the other weird thing that happened to me, it was like the acting one, it was so, so simple how it occurred. I painted Pearl 
and Charlie in two weeks and was immensely proud of it, but had no idea what to do with it. This was a month or two before I'd left 
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Gorey’s books are not really children’s books, they’ve got this incredibly dry, dark sense of humour. He evokes something that you can’t quite put your finger 
on. There’s about 60 of them; some are incredibly dark and some are really silly, but they’re all beautiful. All the books, just as objects, are delicious. Not all of 
them are nonsensical, some of them have a very conventional narrative. There’s also something incredibly English about them, but he’s not, he’s American, he 
was a New Yorker. I suspect he never made any money out of them, but people who love them, love them. One of his books inspired Annabel ... The studio I had 
was on a potato farm and it was always cold there, even in summer it was pretty cold, but in the middle of winter there was a single row of pines on the horizon 
and nothing else, just a field and pines. It was so wonderful to sit there and write something that felt a little bit lonely and a little bit cold. 
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my acting agent so I was going to send it to them on the Monday. I dunno, it just wouldn't have gone anywhere but, by some 
sort of miracle, on the Friday before the Monday, Kirst had done a play with Kate Mulvany, a playwright and actor. She's one of my 
heroes. She's one of those people, who actually does the work ... A lot of people talk about writing plays, a lot of people think 
they have a picture book in them, but they don't actually do it (see page 14 * Strut your stuff) . Kate likes working at night, 
so during the day she shuts the drapes and she writes all fucking day and it's brilliant. Brendan Cowell does the same thing. It's 
incredibly impressive to me. So Kate was in Melbourne and came to visit us. I'd only met her briefly before and I was on a high 
because I'd just finished the book, so I showed it to her. She said, "What are you going to do with this? You should show this 
to my literary agent." So on the Monday, instead of sending it to my acting agent, I sent it to Kate's literary agent who loved it 
and sent it to Penguin and Random House who both made an offer within a week. I felt like I lived in an alternative universe 
when I moved to the mountains. 

It was a utopia that wasn't real, and 
what that allowed me to do was have no limits. 

When I wrote 

the book - 

this sounds incredibly arrogant, but it wasn't 
arrogance, it was just a massive childlike belief 

-1 had no doubt 

that it would be published. I had a suspicion that it would be published by Penguin for some reason -1 just used to love 
Puffin paperbacks when I was a kid - and within a month that's what had happened. When that had occurred I was sort 
of flooded with confidence and I rented a little studio outside of our house and I sat down and thought, "Well, what am 
I going to do next?" and I did Sunday Chutney which felt like it wrote itself really easily, but I realised recently that I'd 
filled five notebooks full of stuff trying to process what it was going to be. I'd loved the ELoise books and I wanted to do 
something like that, but the minute I start imitating something it's just shit, so it became a girl character and then it 
became autobiographical. Once that idea had been triggered, again it was written in a minute. Then I immediately wrote 
and illustrated another one, Annabel , which is probably going to be published sixth. Again it's about loneliness, but in 
the form of a ghost story. It's much darker and it's been bumped down the track because it's for a very different audience 
(see page 19 *Aaron's Books). By then Quinn was a little bit older and we had no family [in Melbourne] so we had to 
move back. This glorious time ended with this glorious summer. I don't know why, but we were playing Coney Island Baby 
by Lou Reed a lot under the chestnut tree with the baby and having vodkas in the afternoon. It feels like a scene from 
a beautiful film in my head. And then our time was up. The house sort of rebelled on us; the plumbing collapsed and we 
spent thousands of dollars repairing things you can't see. As much as the house had called us in, and as much as I hate 
to admit this, it sort of felt like it was telling us to go away. Then two artists from England came over, saw the place and 
bought it. So suddenly we were back in Sydney, where we were before, and I was going to design school. 

Df Why design school? 

Aaron The negative side of living in a utopian, alternative reality is that you often don't see things that are staring you in the face, like 
that you can't make an awful lot of money in Australia making picture books. Even though Pearl and Charlie has done as well as a 
picture book can in Australia it's financially the equivalent of having a part time job, it's bugger all. What led me to design school 
was that I thought I'd get a job in publishing, designing books. Then the same thing happened, the missing bit was narrative. 
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{Aaron’s Studio} 


Randomly 

My weakness is books. I have literally hundreds about 
art, design, photography, typography advertising, 
architecture, movies and cartoons. Because I’ve 
gathered so many, every few days I lay a selection 
down randomly on a table and open them up. It 
keeps them all in my consciousness and sometimes a 
nice connection between images can occur. 

Monolith 

This is the battered remains of my life as an actor. I 
painted my AFI Award one glorious afternoon in the 
Dandenong Ranges and by doing so, bid farewell to 
15 misspent years. I learnt how to prune a rose bush 
the previous winter and when I started mutilating 
this uglyPerspex monolith I was essentially doing the 
same thing. If you want an abundance of new growth 
you have to cut a rose bush right back to the stump. 
Chopping off a part of myself that I could no longer 
relate to was one of the most delicious things I’ve 
ever done in my life. 

Reconcile 

To the left, just out of the shot, are my paints and 
scruffy old brushes and in the centre is my Mac. 
In 2003, I had never so much as sent an email. 
Now I spend all day in front of the bloody thing. 
I’ve had to reconcile my love of pencils, sticky tape 
and bits of brown paper with a jolting but necessary 
technological awakening. I’m not in Kansas any 
more. 












* Aaron’s 


The books have formed a sort of 
trilogy about friendship. 

Pearl Barley and Charlie Parsley is 
really about Kirst and I. Pearl and 
Charlie are best of friends, but 
are different in almost every way 
... Pearl likes solving mysteries and 
moves rather fast in the world. 
Charlie likes taking baths and 
watching his garden grow. So 
how can Pearl Barley and Charlie 
Parsley be such good friends? 


books 


Sunday Chutney is extremely 
autobiographical. It’s about a kid 
whose family moves a lot so she 
never has the same home. She’s 
tremendously self-reliant, has a 
very rich and delicious internal 
world and finds the good bits 
wherever she is, but underpinning 
it is a pretty profound loneliness 
which she keeps counter¬ 
balancing with stuff. She has the 
attitude that she doesn’t care, but 
it’s lurking underneath. 


Stanley was the first one that I had 
to write on demand really. Sydney’s 
always made me feel small, well not 
always, but once I’d been away I 
realised it used to make me feel very 
insignificant. I just walked around 
Sydney for about two weeks trying to 
think about something to write about. 
I’m really good at coming up with 
the names and characters ... Then I 
was thinking about my brother-in-law 
who’s kind of a little guy and it just 
tumbled out from there and became 
about somebody who feels really small. 


ev e 


*y ^ay. 




I almost forgot to mention Mr Bird. Mr Bird is my totem, of sorts. He's been my little cheer squad of 
one since I started painting, and he watches over me in the studio. In actuality, he has an incense stick 
protruding from his bum that looks a little unsightly on camera. I dreamt him up quite early in the journey 
and I made him out of a bit of wood, some japanese maple twigs and a juniper berry during ourfirst winter 
in the hills. The illustrated version of him came later. 






and that got me thinking about advertising. The other thing with ads is that I've been on sets forever and I've seen every film 
that's ever been made, so I'm really film-literate too. Whether I can actually produce them or not is yet to be seen. This may be 
hilarious in a year or two, it may just not fit me at all, but I can't shake the feeling that it will somehow if I'm in the right place. 
It's an interesting point to be at and everybody from my previous life - there aren't many people left from my previous life really - is 
completely bemused or horrified by the idea or the word advertising. To actors, advertising is one of the sleaziest words you can 
use, but when it's good, it's brilliant and smart. I guess I want to be an art director. When you look at what you actually require, 
the skill set you need to pull that stuff off at the highest level, and compare that to the ability to memorise some lines, it's just 
another world. It's hard. The guys who are really good at it have a dazzling level of left and right brain ... 

Df How have you found design school? 

Aaron Frustrating actually, I haven't learned as much as I was hoping I would and at 34 it's hard being in an undergraduate 
course because everybody's so young and not as driven as I expected ... 

Df How much longer have you got to go? 

Aaron Seventy-four days [both laugh]. I counted at the train station yesterday! That makes it sound worse than it is, but I think 
that was driven by the fact that my days yesterday and today started at 3am with the kids. Jude has started teething and 
will loose the plot for two hours in the night starting at 3:30am and then the other one will get in on the act at 5:30am. 
I'm watching the Wizard of Oz at 7am and contemplating suicide by 8am. 

Df How old is Jude now? 

Aaron Seven months, so that whole drama happened seven months ago. 

What happened 

shifted everything really, it shijted the way I look 
at everything. 

Df Can you tell me about what happened, as much as you're comfortable with. 

Aaron Of course. Quinn was a Caesar(ian birth) because he was breach, but it was hugely important to Kirst that she have a 
natural birth with her second. Kirst is enormously tenacious and incredibly determined and the labour began ... This is 
another story ... The day Pearl and Charlie won the award, the ceremony was in Melbourne and the birth was two weeks 
away. I didn't want to go, but Kirst and her mum insisted. I said to her as I was leaving, "Whatever you do, don't go into 
labour, ha ha." I got to the airport in Melbourne to fly back, Kirst rang and said that her waters had broken and then my 
flight got cancelled. So I'm stranded at Melbourne airport. I finally got home and we raced off to hospital. From there 
the labour is split into two parts in my head. It was 36 hours long, but the bit that was the actual labour was 24 hours 
long and then there was 12 hours of super-human tenacity, which is what went wrong. Kirst wouldn't give up and the 
midwives were starting to say, "We should start to think about letting the idea of the natural birth go and have a Caesar." 
I was getting nervous. It was no longer labour, she was just hurting herself. In those 12 hours she hadn't dilated 1cm 
and it went on way too long. We were beautiful together during the birth, and I say that with complete honesty. It was 
us at our best. Then after 24 hours I wanted her to stop and she just hissed, "Support me." It was one of those moments 
where, certainly retrospectively, 

I wish Yd held my ground, 

but I said, "Ok I will." 
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*Hatching ideas v Offspring 


In 1938 Cyril Connelly, an English intellectual, 
writer, and literary critic wrote, “There is no more 
sombre enemy of good art than the pram in the hall.” 
Interestingly, Connelley’s own daughter has observed 
that he wrote that sentence “many years before a first 
pram of his own, with me in it, was to be found at the 
foot of the stairs ... I don’t think that having a family 
did impact on his ability to write.” 

However, more than 70 years on, this particular quote 
from Connelly still gets good mileage in popular culture, 
so something about it must resonate. Not being a parent 
yet myself, and therefore completely unqualified to be 
writing on this topic, I ask Dumbo feather's readers how 
much truth is in old grouch Connelly’s statement. Mum- 
to-be, Paula Cowan, replies “this is one of the things Pm 
absolutely petrified of” and then Daina reminds me about 
2008’s Archibald Prize winner, Kathryn Barton, whose 
work titled You are what is most beautiful about me was 
inspired by the children in her life. 

It is well-known that sleep deprivation is a highly 
effective form of torture, and almost everyone concurs 
that those first months with a newborn are pretty hellish. 
Vaike Neeme describes it thus; “The immediate effect 
of children is indeed a loss of creativity, in so much as 
it is a loss of time for creative work and of course the 
obvious lack of sleep and coherence.” There is precious 
little room for creativity unless you count dreaming up 
a billion different ways to try to make a baby go back to 
sleep or, as Camm Anderson suggests, “1 laving to make 
up how to be a good parent.” 

In terms of the medium-term impact, the responses 
generally seem to differ between those who pre-enfant 
were working nine-to-five for ‘the man’ and those 
who were doing their own thing. Like most in the first 
category, Mihiri lldabage found that she was far more 
creative after having a baby. She says it was “perhaps not 
related to having a baby, but more related to having time 


off f rom work because of the baby. I found, that once off 
the treadmill, the rat race, the grind, and no longer being 
paid by someone to think about what I was employed 
to think about, I had all this freedom and time to think 
about what I wanted to think about! BAM! - creativity!” 

faith Hunter, who was a Knowledge Manager, IT 
Consultant and Project Manager before having a baby 
had a similar experience. She believes that, “Babies tend 
to loosen your ties from the very rationalistic world, a 
way of thinking that my career experience had certainly 
got me stuck in, and once that happens you suddenly find 
yourself more comfortable with the creative elements in 
yourself.” Since having a baby she has “translated a novel 
nominated for the IMPAC Literary award, somehow set 
off on some sort of photography career and taken up 
welding ... Suddenly, a lot of the anxiety about hurling 
yourself into these things has vanished. Let’s face it, there 
isn’t anything much scarier than having a baby is there?” 

Those who were already working for themselves 
in creative endeavours seemed to find the opposite 
happened. Used to having all the time in the world 
to ponder, mull, dream and concoct, suddenly their 
creative hours are hijacked by a small demanding person. 
Illustrator and web designer Damien Mason, who has a 
three month-old, believes “having a baby doesn’t affect 
my creativity at all, it just affects the amount of spare time 
I have to create.” 

Then there’s Catherine Pilgrim, a visual artist, and the 
mother of five and three year-old boys. It took Catherine 
“a long time to regain a sense of myself’after my children 
were born. I don’t think I ever got the work/life balance 
happening when they were babies. The conflict between 
my work which was my life, and my babies who hijacked 
my body, heart and soul was massive ... I have always 
perceived that an arts practice requires the negotiating 
of’many hurdles, but motherhood has definitely provided 
the biggest, tallest, longest, and widest of them all.” 

And then there’s the financial pressure. Used to being 
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able to follow a whim without thinking too much of 
the consequences, having a family means that there are 
others to consider when making decisions. Maybe a 
project doesn’t really spin your creative wheels, but it 
sure would buy a few more packets of nappies. As writer 
Mark Mordue said in his Dumbo feather interview in 
Issue 3, “There are times I freak out now that I’ve got a 
family, but there’s nothing else I’d want to do, and there’s 
nothing else I can do.” 

It seems it’s all relative to how much room there was 
for creativity in your life prior to parenthood. What 
everyone seems to agree on is that as a parent you begin 
to see things with, as Camm puts it, “a new perspective” 
and to experience life more deeply which can only be 
good lor one’s creativity. Jade Warne says, “Having a baby 
is so hard, but it raises the bar, forces you to appreciate 
and feel more. That’s what creativity is all about.” There’s 
also an increased sense of wanting to do something with 
your life that your children will be proud of you for. 
Jennifer Crawford has certainly found that’s the case; 

“It’s not so much about me any more ... It becomes about 
making your mark and giving them something to be 
proud of. I can’t help but see in those eyes, ‘But what did 
you do about it mum?”’ 

It’s not just the bigger picture, but the smaller things 
people found they began noticing too. Vaike says, “Having 
to move at a child (read: snail)’s pace forced me to 
look at the world again. All that time sitting still while 
breast-feeding, taking 40 minutes to walk around the 
block, watching over them in playgrounds: I found an 
abundance of contemplation and newer, younger eyes to 
see the world through, as they say in every true cliche.” 
Melanie Moss too is “inspired daily by my child’s view of 
the world” and has rediscovered her place in it. 
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Eventually after 36 hours they pulled the plug and she had an emergency caesar, but what she'd done was that she'd 
weakened the uterus wall so much that she had a catastrophic bleed after Jude was extracted. I have a beautiful photo 
of Jude emerging and at that point she was fine, they'd given her the epidural and she was all cool. She went to recovery 
afterwards and that's when it happened; her uterus just filled with litres and litres of blood. So I'm holding Jude in the 
birthing room waiting for Kirst to come back from recovery which usually takes 15 minutes or so. An hour goes by and shes 
not back. Then we just plunged into this world for six days, nearly seven, where she was in the high dependency unit and she 
was gone basically. The nursing staff there were preparing me for the worst. The obstetrician was always very positive, but at 
any moment Kirst was going to drop. Then finally she turned the corner on about the sixth day and she left HDU. I just don't 
know how single parents do it, because I was suddenly looking down the barrel of losing my best friend, having a newborn 
baby and, at the time, a two year-old. 

It was oceanic, the fear, 

it was unlike anything I 

have ever experienced, or hope to experience again. I had to keep going to uni during all this too so it was a really weird 
and intense and dreadful time. I've been processing it ever since. 

You probably will for the rest of your life on some level. 

Probably yeah. We went away at the end of last year and rented a beach house and apparently, I don't really remember 
this, but Kirst says that was the first time that I stopped talking about the hospital. All I did was talk about it for months 
afterwards, every day. 

Haunted. 

It was an amazing and terrible thing. If we hadn't left the house in the Dandenongs, that I didn't really want to leave 
at all, we'd have been in a country hospital and she would have been dead. I guess the point of all of this is ... Dumbo 
feather's about journeys and I guess ultimately this will be a good thing, but I have entered a phase I my life where I 
have no real specific sense of direction for the first time. 

I have lots of bits that 

make sense, but I don’t know how to put the bits 
toaether at the moment. 

I know why, it's because I have always just followed my heart, 
and for the first time, because of responsibility and the complication that comes with that, I have to marry the two 
somehow. I think this is something that a lot of people face, particularly creative people. I don't know where the quote is 
from, but somebody talked about "that great enemy of creativity, the pram in the hall". There is something to that. There 
are beautiful things that can be taken from it, but it's also extremely difficult because the only way to deal with it is to 
embrace the free-fall and that can be hard. I've felt essentially like a tight-rope walker for my entire adult life, now even 
more so, and there's no safety net and suddenly it's not just me, it's these two babies. That can be really, really scary (see 
page 22 * Hatching ideas v offspring). 

Have you ever considered going back to acting? 

Never in a million years, no. Kirst and I have often spoken about that. It's a tremendous reflection on how much we didn't 
like it at the end. I always made a living for the entire time I was an actor, but the idea of doing it again, no matter how 
frightening things got, is, and this is a strong word, completely repulsive. It would feel like such a betrayal of the path 
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and journey that we've been on. 

Df What is it about it that repulses you other than just knowing that it's not what you're meant to be doing? 

Aaron I think the actual repulsion for me is what it brought out in me, what I became. It's not necessarily that for everybody who does 
it, some people genuinely love it. I've always admired those old theatre actors like Peter Carroll, John Gaden and all those guys 
who just have love for it. It's a bit of a dying breed as well. Their respect for the theatre, the craft of it, is enormous. I never 
had that. I was a really lazy actor, it just came really naturally to me. Retrospectively, I don't think I was particularly good at it 
either. I think I was much too stiff because I was coming from the wrong place. 

Now I know what 

it feels like to do something with ease. 

Maybe ease is the wrong word, 

because it's not 'easy', but it feels right. It feels like it's coming from the right place. Acting never did for me. I think 
that because of this door to America that's open now for a lot of Australian actors, I think maybe there's lots of people 
who do it for all the wrong reasons. I was certainly one of them and I think that's what's so terrible about it. I'm now 
revolted by the idea of pretending to be somebody else because I've found myself after a very, very long time. I played 
lots of baddies on crappy tv shows; I was always a rapist, or a pedophile or a drug dealer, I did all those sort of gigs. 

Df And now you write these beautiful children's books! 

Aaron I played a particularly nasty person in Wildside and I've always been terrified that it'll come back on television and Today 
Tonight will do a story about it. But the idea of doing that eventually was hilarious. I could commit to that in my 20's 
because I wanted to be Gary Oldman or Christopher Walken, but then 

when I became really 

comfortable as me, it just was silly and I couldn't 
take myself seriously doing it. 

I started to become ... inappropriately irreverent on 

sets and would offend people. 

Df So if you hadn't quit, the end was probably near anyway? 

Aaron It was probably nigh yeah. My last job was a play with two mates and a really, really clever director; it was a 
three-hander at the MTC (Melbourne Theatre Company) and it was, for the first time in ages, a really delightful 
experience and that's when I ended it ... I think that's what this has all been about, that whole process through 
all those years; I had no clue who I was. A lot of actors I think have that problem too. You haven't decided to be 
a fireman, you've decided to pretend to be a fireman. You never really get to be inside them unless you're Daniel 
Day Lewis who seems to be able to do that, but not many do. When I went to the mountains, it was the first time 
in my life that I was entirely in my day, what I was doing was what I was doing, and when you've experienced 
that, you can't turn back from it. That's why it's hard being here at the moment, because I had moments, days 
even, of pure happiness. It's a bit like painting is, in some ways for me, like a meditation. I would finish a day's 
work where I would have done a page of a book and sit down at out table, have a glass of wine, and just be in a 
euphoric place. I have to find some way to find that again, and it's harder once you've had it, when you actually 
know what genuine, unencumbered, egoless happiness feels like. / 
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“Ladies Silurian Atoll" by the Institute For Figuring (detail). Photo from the IFF Archive by Francine McDougall 2009. 


Margaret Wertheim is the first to admit that for the better part of her life she's missed the mark and been "out of sync 
with the times". Her books, 'Pythagoras' Trousers' and 'The Pearly Gates of Cyberspace', delved into themes of science and 
religion, well before the topic became fodder for mainstream press. She has also written and produced a dozen television 
documentaries and most recently she founded The Institute for Figuring (IFF), an organisation to further her life's work 
of "bringing science to the other 90%." This time, Margaret seems to have tapped into the Zeitgeist. The IFF's Hyperbolic 
Crochet Coral Reef Project has captured the world's imagination. It has been shown in some of the most prestigious galleries 
and exhibition centres and Margaret has been invited to give workshops and talks (including the TED conference in 2009) 
the world over. Now this Bnsbane-girl talks to us ... Df 

So you've been having a pretty manic week? 

Margate Oh, I'm having a pretty manic Last two years! Truth be told, it seems Like every time I think, "Oh, now I'm going to have 
a bit of a break" something happens. 

WeLL, it's exciting times. 

Margatet It's nice that there's a Lot of interest in what we're doing. The Institute for Figuring (IFF) was one of those things that 
was meant to be a side-Line to my main Life, but it's compLeteLy taken over. It's become my fuLL-time job, which reaLLy 
isn't something I expected to happen. 

Why do you think that's happened? 

Morgan WeLL, the IFF emerged out of my work as a science writer and a science communicator (see page 33 *Rabitting On). I'd been 
professionaLLy a science communicator for my whoLe working Life - about 25 years. I found myseLf encountering interesting 
subjects and work that was being done by peopLe Like scientists, mathematicians, computer scientists and engineers. I wouLd 
go to science magazines, and various peopLe I wrote for about science, saying, "Look, I've got this great subject I'd Like to write 
about." They'd sort of Look at me a bit quizzicaLLy and not quite comprehend. So I thought I'd Like to set up some new kind of a 
framework for communicating these things to a wider range of peopLe. That was why I set up the Institute. Five years Later the 
project has taken off way beyond my wildest expectations, and it's pretty much aLL I do now. I think the success here is because 
my instinct was right. There's a huge audience out there who don't necessariLy read mainstream science coverage, but who are 
deepLy wanting to interact with these subjects in new and interesting ways. I think many peopLe's experience is that they buy a 
book on string theory, or some aspect of science that they're genuineLy interested in, and they find they can't actuaLLy read the 
book, they simpLy can't understand it. 

How many people bought Stephen 
Hawking's ‘A Brief History of Time’ and never got 
past Chapter One? 

Even the pubLishers admit that it's probabLy the greatest, unread book of 
aLL time. FrankLy, I often find reading science magazines duLL. I persist because I want the information and find science 
utterLy fascinating, but I think for many peopLe from outside the science worLd, the way in which science is presented 
is just not engaging so they don't persist. If I can achieve the kind of success we've had with the IFF by operating 
essentiaLLy from my Living room, I think it aLso suggests that there just aren't enough channeLs into these subjects. 

/>/ So what's your pLan for communicating in a different way, as opposed to the normaL channeLs? 

Margaret My sister Christine - who's my twin - and I founded the Institute together and our approach is a combination of the 
skiLLs we've both deveLoped and the Lives we've both Lived. When we Left high schooL, she went to art schooL and became 
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a painter, and I went to university to study physics and maths. She now teaches Critical Studies at Calarts (California 
Institute of the Arts), one of America's major art schools. So she has background in the arts and I have a background in 
the sciences and we've never regarded these two worlds as being so far apart from one another. The impulse for forming 
the IFF was that we wanted to be able to bring to public awareness those aspects of science, mathematics, technology, 
computation and cognitive sciences, that are themselves poetically and aesthetically enchanting. Most art/science 
initiatives focus on bringing artists to the table with scientists and saying, how can artists reflect on the resources and 
knowledge and insights coming out of science? Our philosophy is the opposite to that, it is to take the science, the 
mathematics and the technology, and bring to the fore the aesthetic richness inherent in these things. Science journals 
and magazines tend to stress the information content of the subject - 

its 'Truth’ rather 

than its beauty, or its strangeness, or what I like 
to think oj as its enchantment. 

And you've got one particular project that seems to encapsulate that perfectly, and it is the one that's really taken off, 
the Coral Reef Crochet Project. 

Margaret The Reef has become far, far more successful than we could ever have imagined (see page 36 *Reef r er f madness). It's truly 
astounding. Just today I got an email from people in Canada saying they want to make a reef of their own. People are now 
doing this in the UK, Canada, America, Latvia, and Australia and in the past few weeks we've had inquiries from museums in 
Ireland, Japan and Korea who want to show the project. 

It’s sort of gone viral , as ij 
the project has now an inner life of its own. 

Do you think it's captured people's imaginations because of what you spoke about earlier, because of this desire to know 
more about some of these more scientific concepts, or is there more to it than that? 

Well, I think there is more to it. We spend an enormous amount of time thinking about how to make the writing about 
the project beautiful and engaging, and how to make the articulation of it not just interesting, but aesthetically rich 
and thought-out. We don't want to make any claims that everyone will like this, it's not universal, it's our particular 
aesthetic; we do the writing, we do the exhibition curating, we frame it in a way that's appealing to us. But what we're 
finding, is a lot of people do like it, particularly in the art world. I think it's because, with our joint backgrounds in 
both art and science, we bring to what we're doing a combination of sophisticated scientific knowledge and aesthetic 
understanding. Christine is very good at distilling high-end, philosophical thinking about art. She actually understands 
people like Derrida, Foucalt, Kant and Hegel - she has to teach this stuff to her students who are going to go out and be 
painters and poets etc. She's a very good teacher and she has brought to the project a depth of understanding from the 
artistic side that I could never have reached on my own. There's a huge, huge group of people who don't read science 
magazines. I give a talk called Who is Science Writing for? which I was actually asked to give at CalTech (The California 
Institute of Technology) a few years ago and basically, you could sum it up in a the following way: the main audience for 
science magazines is well-educated, white men over 40. About three-quarters of a science magazine's audience fits into 
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By Anthea Krook 
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~5“iS r chatting away, and then a 
lull drifts over the conversa- 
tion. This is a potentially awk- 
ward moment until someone 
asks politely, if you’d like to 
see their party trick. A glee¬ 
ful acceptance is generally 
followed by the remarkable con- 
tortive twisting of arms behind a head, 
the bizarre wriggle of ears up and down, 
or the tying of a cherry stalk into a knot with 
the tongue. All acts are greeted with amicable enthusiasm and, in a 

, the moment is saved. I myself have a party fact. At the point when a conver¬ 


sation is getting dull, and those standing around me appear to smile congenially whilst their 
eyes glaze over, I shock them back into party mode by whipping out my fact like a professional 
who’s told it many times before. “Did you know ...?” I say, my tone sliding conspiratorially into intrigue, 
“that, in 1859, there were 24 rabbits brought into Australia?” The randomness of this statement usually jolts 
my fellow revellers into attention, as I continue, “and, that by 1920 there were over 10 billion (I stress the 
word ‘billion’) rabbits in Australia? Now' that’s what I call a fact.” The conversation generally excites itself 
after this, the inevitable ‘hence the breeding like rabbits’ saying comes out, and everyone laughs heartily. Now' 
it might be interesting to note, that I owe this rather delicious fact to the exhilarating pleasure of sitting next 
to a science journalist at Dumbo feather HQ. Each and every day, no matter how interesting - and it was interest¬ 
ing - my real work was, my left ear would inevitably lean closer to the science journalist’s desk in order to better 
eaves-drop on his latest research topic. “Hello,” he would say, voice cordial as always, “I’m calling from Science 
Today , and was wondering what your opinion is on the effect of climate change on the Flying Fox population”; 
or “I’m calling from Doctor's Answers wanting to discuss with you the link between cancer and mental health.” 


Intriguing question. “Hello, I’m calling from Gardening Australia regarding the increased proportion of pinks 
in this season’s petunias.” The topics were as diverse as the number of publications this journalist wrote 
for. I had no idea that there were ‘Megaherbs’ flourishing in Antarctica, or that feral cane toads - brought 
in to deal with harmful beetles - were now harming Australian fauna and mutating faster than ... rabbits 
were breeding. Days next to the science journalist were bewildering. Did you know that loneliness can make 
you physically sick, or that scientists think sleep-patterns may be to blame for supposed ‘alien abductions’ in the 
middle of the night? Forays into science opened me to possibilities (and creatures!) I had never known existed. 

I was gradually becoming a closet science consumer. Previously ignored bathroom copies of,New Scientist 
were read avidly from cover to cover, scientists were pulled aside at social gatherings for interrogation, 

and even intimidating degrees like a ‘PhD in Biostatistics’ no longer scared the questions out of me. 

I realised that it’s important to know what is happening in all fields, including science, art, 
and religion, if only to better understand the intriguing world we live in. Now, if only we can 
spread that idea a tenth as fast as the rabbits managed to breed in Australia! 
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that category, and there's nothing wrong with that. They are an excellent audience to communicate with, but they are 
not the only audience, and 90% of our citizens aren't in that category. 

My philosophy as 
a science communicator has always been to try to 
communicate with the other 90%. 

All of the work that I've done with the 

IFF is a part of this overall life mission. 

So you really feel that this is what you're meant to be doing with your life right now, you're in that zone, this is it? 

Margaret I feel that the things I'm doing with the IFF are a culmination of a lifetime spent trying to pursue a different philosophy 
of science communication. I think the world needs a project like this and I'm thrilled to be doing it, but I'm struggling a 
bit with your question because I don't feel that it's the only thing I should be doing. Before I was doing the IFF, the major 
project in my life was writing books on the cultural history of physics. I'm actually towards the end of another book and 
I've been struggling with how to get that finished because for the past few years the IFF has taken up so much of my life. 
I don't see the IFF as something that matters more than, say, my books. I'm lucky enough to have several aspects of my 
life that I really want to pursue. The struggle is to find the time to honour the other things too. I do feel very privileged 
to have so much going on that I actually love and feel passionate about. 

Are you able to tell us what the book you're writing is about? 

Margaret Oh sure! This book is a follow-on from my first two books, though it's taking a much more bizarre approach. I see it as 
the last in a trilogy on the cultural history of physics. This final one is probably going to be called Imagining the World 
and it's about a man in a trailer park who has no training in science, but over the past 35 years he's developed his own 
fully-articulated, alternative theory of physics. He publishes his own books and does amazing illustrations of his theories, 
he's even done computer animations of his own account of the Big Bang and his own theory of subatomic particles. 

Dj So it's based on a true story? 

Margaret It's funny, quite a few people ask me that question. He's a real human being. His name is Jim Carter and he lives in a place 
called Enumclaw outside of Seattle. I think, when the book comes out, that there will be people who imagine that I've 
made it all up, but every word of it is true. When I first encountered Jim 12 years ago I was fascinated. I knew about this 
phenomenon. It's the scientific equivalent of outsider art. Well-known physicists often receive manuscripts from these 
people touting alternatives to quantum mechanics, or their own ideas about the structure of matter, or the speed of light. 
Usually these manuscripts go straight from the mail room into the bin. As soon as I met Jim, I understood that he was an 
unusual case; he didn't just have a single idea, he had a complete and totalised theory of the universe, everything from 
his own alternative explanation of the Big Bang and the Periodic Table, even his own theory of gravity. 

Dj Wow. 

Margaret I have a collection of these theories. I've got about 60 of them now on my bookshelf, some are full-on books, some 
are just articles, but I've never encountered one of these people who's done it to the degree that Jim's done it. At first 
when I met Jim, I thought he would be an interesting idea for a magazine article, but since then I've come to know him 
very well, and have been up to visit him many times. I think he's the most remarkable human being I've ever known. My 
encounters with Jim have changed my life. He is, in part, what gave me the courage to start the IFF. I'll never forget, one 
day I was with Jim, and he made an off-hand comment, "Yeah I've got an institute too." It's called the Absolute Motion 
Institute and it has a staff of one. I'd had this idea for a while that I wanted to have a new framework for doing science 
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by Claire Thomas 

Just over ten years ago a Latvian crocheter on a camping 2009 talk to the TED conference, Wertheim sums up what 

trip solved one of mathematics’ great unsolveables. ‘Latvian happened next, “Something that was a little object on our 
crocheter on a camping trip’ sounds far more intriguing coffee table has grown to an exhibition that, so far, spreads 

than ‘a mathematician from Cornell University’, but Dr over 3,000 square feet.” 

Daina Taimina is that too. Among the first to respond to the IFF’s call out was the 

After picking up her crochet hook while waiting for Andy Warhol Museum which was organising an exhibition 

the billy to boil, Dr Taimina realised that with her rows of artists’ responses to global warming. The twins went into 

of stitches she had created a representation of hyperbolic ‘crochet overdrive’ and the resulting exhibition in 2007 

geometry. Hyperbolic space is a world in which parallel led to an invitation from the Chicago Humanities Festival 

lines do not stay the same distance apart but curve away to till a 3000 square foot gallery. Already the project had 

from each other. While mathematicians could grasp the taken on a viral dimension. Chicago decided to get locals 

theoretical idea of hyperbolic space, first proposed in the to make their own reef so Margaret and Christine taught 

18th century, they had been unable to visualise what it the techniques at workshops. They were then invited to do 

might look like. In fact, no-one has yet been able to develop the same thing in New York, London and Los Angeles. In 

a formula to describe it, nor can computers model it. each city, hundreds and hundreds of locals have made their 

Some years later Margaret Wertheim, herself a dab own reefs. This is the IFF’s Hyperbolic Crochet Coral Reef 

hand with a crochet hook, read an article in the December Project, an initiative which spans science, mathematics, art, 
2001 edition of New Scientist about knitted and crocheted feminism, handicrafts, environmental and social activism 
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mathematical objects, which included Dr Taimina’s 
crocheted hyperbolic planes. By 2005 Wertheim had 
become well aware of the effect that global warming was 
having on coral reefs. Corals are very delicate organisms 
and are devastated by any rise in sea temperature which 
causes bleaching - the first sign that the corals are unwell. 


and biology. It has morphed into an organic, ever-evolving 
creature far beyond the women from whose vision it began. 
The IFF’s website has loads more info: www.theijf.org/reef/ 

Get involved: www.sydneyreef.blogspot.com/ 

Listen to Margaret explain the project: www.ted.com 
The Reef is coming to Sydney in August: 



Being a Brisbane girl at heart and having thus grown up www.powerhousemuseum.com/jreeradicals 

^ with the world’s largest coral structure, the Great Barrier Part of a broader movement: www.craftivism.com 

- Reef, on her beach-step, she was naturally concerned. 

When a number of Dr Taimina’s crocheted models of 
.2 hyperbolic space were grouped together there was no 
denying the resemblance to coral. Margaret and her twin 
■5 sister Christine put a little announcement up on the website 

o , 4 , 

* of the Institute for Figuring (IFF) asking people to join them 

§ in crocheting a number of models to make a reef. In her ..<? _ Waft 





‘Woman with a Red Coat ’ by Jose dos Santos courtesy of STOARC, University of Sydney. 


*Art apart 


Without getting into a discussion 
about what is ‘art’ ... imagine never 
having seen a piece of it before 
in your life; never having been to 
someone’s home with a work on 
their wall let alone a gallery or a 
museum. Imagine not knowing 
what ‘art’ is, but nevertheless being 
compelled to create. The closest 
most of us come to this state is 
when we are armed with our very 
first crayons. For a few, living in 
relative solitude in the furthest 
corners of the world, that naivete 
is maintained into adulthood. 

Jose dos Santos lived a frugal, 
almost medieval existence as 
a peasant with his wife in a 
remote part of a remote region 
of Portugal. A devout Christian 
he attended mass regularly, had 
spent a grand total of seven days 
in school, and as such could 
neither read nor write. He led 
an apparently unremarkable life, 
unremarkable except for his claim 
that he had received the stigmata 
and that it was God who told him 
what to release from the natural 
forms of the vine, pear, olive, and 
other local woods. And release 
them he did. His marvellous 
sculptures (almost all surviving 
examples of which are now held by 
the University' of Sydney) of human 
figures, animals and musical 
instruments have only recently, 

14 years after his death, begun to 


By Kate Bezar 

receive recognition. 

Dos Santos is an ‘outsider artist’. 
Outsider Art does not just refer to 
artists without any prior exposure 
to art, but more broadly to people 
who work outside of the accepted 
art networks and institutions. 

In many cases, they suffer from 
mental illness or disability, but the 
list also includes prisoners, hermits 
and anyone who simply doesn’t fit. 
French artist, Jean Debuffet, took a 
great interest in Outsider Art, and 
was the first to give it a name; TArt 
Brut’, which translates as ‘raw' 
art’. He described the genre as 
“works created from solitude and 
from pure and authentic creative 
impulses - w here the worries of 
competition, acclaim and social 
promotion do not interfere.” 

It is with a certain amount of 
irony that Outsider Art is finally 
starting to receive recognition 
from the ‘establishment’. There are 
now numerous galleries dedicated 
to the genre and even an Outsider 
Art Fair held every January in New 
York, now' in its 17th year. It seems 
it just got easier to be on the outer. 
The Callan Park Gallery for Self- 
Taught and Outsider Art 
www.usyd.edu. a u/sea 
Henry Boxer Gallery www.outsiderart. 
co.uk ... A read of the artists' 
biographies is fascinating. 

The Outsider Art Fair www. 
sanfordsmith.com/outsider.html 
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communication in interesting ways, and for about a year I thought I'd have do it under the auspices of a university. I 
wondered how on earth I was going to align myself with a major institution. Then I woke up one day, as if I'd had a 
dream, with Jim's words ringing in my ears, "I can have an institute too." I realised that in the age of the laser printer, 
when anyone can have a letterhead and a business card, anyone can have an institute too. It was Jim who gave me the 
courage to see that this was possible. If what you want to achieve is money and widespread recognition, then doing it 
on your own probably doesn't make sense. 

No, it might not be the quickest way there to do it on your own. 

Maryan It's certainly isn't and it does present significant obstacles, but the thing is, if what you really want is to do the thing, then one 
of the lessons that Jim taught me is, 

*Just do it. ” You don ’t have to wait 
for authorisation, you don't have to wait 

for recognition, you don't 

have to wait for funding. You can just begin. When I say Jim Carter changed my life, I mean that in the sense that Jim did 
the one thing in our society that you're basically supposed to have the sanction of the highest authority for - theoretical 
physics - and he didn't wait for anybody's sanction. He's completely unphased by the fact that he's had no recognition 
whatsoever from the mainstream science world. He just carries on. 

DJ It doesn't bother him at all? 

Maryan He's remarkable in that sense. Unlike most of his peers who have one or two ideas and then spend the rest of their energy 
trying to get the physics world to recognise them, Jim spends no time trying to get recognition. He truly believes he's the 
most important physicist since Newton and that he has articulated the true theory of reality in the most profound way. 
Do you think he has? Do you think that his theory is valid or has any basis to it? 

Margaret I think his theory is never going to be taught in MIT and Princeton and Harvard. He s never going to get onto the physics 
curriculum at universities. That said, I think what he's done is profoundly important because ... That's what I'm writing 
my book about. 

Df Why do you think it's important? 

Maryan It's a long answer. I'll try to answer it briefly. There are several reasons. There's a sociological reason: 

why would 

a man in a trailer park need, or desire, to have his 
own ‘Theory of Everything’ 

at a time when theories of everything are spilling out 
of physics departments? radically every week the New York Times reports on yet another version of the theory of everything. 
Why, when there's so much of this stuff coming out of the actual science world, would someone with no scientific training 
feel moved to do this at all? That's the question that became my obsession. What does it mean for our society that there are 
quite a few of these people? I mean, Jim is an extreme example. He's like the Adolf Wolfli of the outsider physics world, but 
why is the phenomena happening at all? It took me years of thinking, to get to what I think is the answer to that question. 
It's like outsider art (see page 38 * Art Apart). One hundred years ago outsider art was considered unimportant and no-one 
took it seriously. Now there are whole journals, collectors and museums devoted to it. In some sense, our society has come to 


* Epistemology - noun: a branch of philosophy that investigates the origin , nature , methods, and limits of human knowledge) 
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understand that even if people, like Adolf Wolfli, are never going to be regarded in the same category as say Picasso, or Leonardo, 
that isn't the only category of importance. Adolf Wolfli represents powerful and important things in his own right. Society has 
come to understand that 

the production of art cannot be con filed 
to the people who are getting into ‘Art Forum ’. 

I think similar 

questions need to be asked about why there is a whole world of people doing outsider science. Jim may not be the next 
Einstein but he represents currents that are immensely powerful and important in our society. Here is a whole realm of 
people engaging with a discipline that we normally think of as taking place purely inside the academy. 

And it all ties in beautifully with what you're trying to do with the IFF in a sense that again it's about channels isn't it? 
Alternate channels or ways of communicating and finding people. How does this fit as the third in your trilogy? 

Margaret The way I see it - and I don't know if anyone else sees it this way - is that all my books are about one unifying theme. 
That theme is the question; whose articulations of reality get listened to and taken seriously? My first book, Pythagoras' 
Trousers , is about the struggle that physicists had to be the ones who were accorded the epistemological* power to 
articulate reality to us. Prior to the rise of modern science, the people who primarily did that were theologians and so we 
used to look to theology to give us our cosmological and epistemic view of the world. Now we look to physicists. In all 
of my books, the core subject-matter is basically who gets to say what reality is and how does that group change over 
time. Moreover, why does it change? Jim has a theory of physics, Einstein has a theory of physics. Why does Einstein 
get listened to and not Jim? At the moment we have truly bizarre theories of physics spinning out of places like Harvard 
and MIT that are in many ways pure fantasy, yet we take them seriously - things like string theory, for instance - but 
we wouldn't dream of taking someone like Jim seriously. Why is that? What does it mean? These are not questions that I 
have formulaic answers to. This is what I'm trying to understand in the new book. 

Df But you believe they're questions worth posing? 

Margaret The way I think about this in my own mind, is that I have two groups of people whose work I'm trying to honour. One 
is a group of, as it were, 'lunatic' outsider men - the outsider physicists. There are rare female exceptions, but they're 
almost all men. Then on the other hand there's the Crochet Reef Project, which is honouring the work of a bunch of 
'lunatic' women who are completely outside the norms of the art world; they don't have MFA's or any formal training. 
We have managed through 

this project to get a bunch of female 
‘nobodies ’ into places like the Hayward Galley 

which is pretty 

astonishing (see page 46 *Craft-ed). So both these projects in my life have this commonality that they are taking seriously the 
work of people who have no credentials or authority in the field in which they are operating. This aspect of the Reef Project is 
something that's enormously important to Christine and I. It's very much a feminist dimension of the project. It wasn't why we 
started it, or how we approached it in the beginning, but it's something that's become very important to us. 

What did you hope for? 

Margaret Well to be frank about it, we were hoping we would be invited to show at science museums and natural history museums. 
We thought the science world would take it up with great enthusiasm and the art world would ignore it, but it's been 
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don't know. In my heart I didn't leave Australia, I relocated to be with somebody I loved, and my life moved in directions 
that I couldn't have imagined having been here. I am a girl from Brisbane, I will always be a girl from Brisbane, and I'm 
delighted that I'm a girl from Brisbane. Having lived in four countries and seen different cultural systems I'm really glad 
I grew up in Brisbane. I think it made me. 

/)/ Were you encouraged to study science as a young girl? 

Maryan Yes, my mother was extremely encouraging. I was good at maths at school, and loved it very much. My mother, Barbara 
Wertheim, was a great feminist and she went from being a Catholic mother of six to being one of the leading feminists 
in the movement in Brisbane. She helped to open the first women's shelters in Queensland. I learnt enormous amounts 
from her, 

especially to be fearless about pursuing things 
that were important to me. 

I feel that she is a big part of my story and the story of the 
Crochet Reef Project. It was our mother who taught Chrissy and I to knit, sew and do handicrafts when we were children. 
She encouraged us to do both math and science and be creative with our hands. I think that most of what I learned that 
was really important I learned at home from her. School provided the formal knowledge - how to add up and spell and so 
on - but the attitude to life, enthusiasm for learning and a love of doing and making, all that came from my mother. 

Did you sense that you could make a career out of science, or did that never really come into it? 

Maryam I never thought of the practicalities of having a career in physics or mathematics. I did them because I loved them. I 
had no clue about what any form of a job meant. My father had been a professor of philosophy at Queensland University 

and I was completely ignorant about the realities of what the working world meant. Towards the end of my university 

time, when I did have to start thinking about that, I realised that the realities of having a working career in physics; of 
being locked in a lab, or even in a university science department, didn't appeal to me. I realised these environments were 
very isolated from so many other aspects of my life. So, I left university and decided to pursue a path of being a science 
communicator. At that point in Australia, there was almost nobody doing it so there were no role models. When I finished 
my science degree, journalism schools were only just getting started in Australia. You certainly couldn't go to university 
and study science journalism. So I had to sort of do it on my own. In my life, I have pretty much done everything on my 
own. That has been both wonderful and challenging. By simply saying, "This is what I want to do", setting out to do it, 
and keeping at it, I have achieved things beyond my wildest expectations. Had you said to me when I was 20 that I would 
do all these things, I would have said, "Oh, I couldn't possibly!" 

Df But again, not the easy road. 

Margaret It is both a wonderful thing and an easy thing to romanticise. I think you have to understand that when you do things this 

way there are prices to be paid for it. When we talk to people who set out on their own, 

it is very 

easy to just see the achievements. I think it's also 
important to talk about the struggles. 

There are pluses and minuses - 

like not getting a regular salary and not having the support of an institutional infrastructure. When I started out I never 
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completely the opposite. We now have been invited to show the project at the Smithsonian (Washington D.C.) at the 
end of next year. It's a great honour, because it's the first time an art project has ever been invited to show there at the 
Natural History Museum. By that time, the project will have been happening for five years and all the prior exhibitions 
will have been in art venues. 

It's come at such an interesting time too, when there's this resurgence of an interest in craft, and of course the 
environmental aspect to it is very topical. It just seems to have all these elements to it that are extremely pertinent 
right now. 

Margaret Yes, we were aware of all those currents, but we didn't sit down to do something that would be the perfect confluence of 
events. Christine and I joke, you know, 

both of us feel we’ve lived most of 
our lives being out of sync with the times. 

Both of us feel that we've 

done things in our lives that, for whatever reason, the time wasn't right for them and, for once in our lives, we've both 
stumbled on doing the right thing at the right time. We just brought together a bunch of things that we loved and 
were interested in and the time was right. It's funny because when I wrote my book 14 years ago, my publisher said to 
me, "Margaret, nobody's interested in science and religion, we need to push the angle here about women in science." 
I said to them, "You know, I think you're wrong about this. I think there is a great interest in science and religion 
out there." About five years after my book came out science and religion suddenly exploded onto the American public 
consciousness and has remained there ever since. I feel like in my life I've done a lot of things where I understood the 
currents that were coming too early for the work I was doing to be embraced. For whatever reason, with the Crochet 
Reef Project, this is the perfect time, which is nice. That said, I think it is important to do the thing that you feel 
committed to and 

if it isn’t the right time for the rest of the 
world, that doesn’t matter. 

If it is the right thing for you, do it. 

You just have to do what you're compelled to do, and if the planets align so be it, and if they don't, then you're at least 
still doing what you want to be doing. Why are you in LA given that you're Australian and you were born in Brisbane? 

Margaret I was born in Melbourne, but raised in Brisbane. I came to LA 18 years ago to be with a man, also an Australian. We were 
together a long time and married and we separated a couple of years ago. So I came to America for love. Christine lived 
in London for 20 years and I always imagined I would go and do that, but I ended up in 'lala' land instead. 

Of And then did she follow you to LA? 

Margaret About seven years ago I convinced her to come here. 

Of And it feels like the right place for you now? 

I love LA and I feel like LA is a great city to be in. Although I am now an American citizen, I'm a dual citizen, I would 
never give up being an Australian. I don't feel like I belong in America, I feel like I belong in LA. They say that once you're 
an ex-patriot you never feel at home again and that is something that does trouble me. There are aspects of Australia that 
I deeply miss. I always imagined myself eventually going back there, but the longer that you're established in another 
place, the harder it is, mechanically, physically and practically-speaking to relocate. Will I ever come back to Australia? I 
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Hyperbolic anemone with brain coral head , by Margaret Wertheim. Photo © The Institute Tor Figuring (by Alvssa Gorelick) 










What’s the difference between art and craft (ok, apart 
from the ‘c’ and ‘f’)? When would, should or could you 
denote yourself as a designer rather than a craftsperson? 

The way I see it (by and large, in the main, and 
certainly making a vast number of sweeping 
generalisations) is like this. Designed pieces have a 
practical application and are usually able to be mass- 
produced. By contrast, a piece of art has little innate 
function other than decoration (and/or thought- 
provocation) and is a one-off thing. 

Craft straddles both these camps. Like design, pieces 
of craft have practical application (assuming the jersey 
Nana knitted does actually fit) and like art they are one- 


offs and can never be repeated exactly again (perhaps a 
blessing in the case of Nana’s jersey). 

Who would have thought? No longer the poor 
nephew to art and design, craft is in fact their prodigal 
progeny. Craft sits at the confluence of the great River 
Design and River Art. Nana should knit-one-pearl-one 
with pride, there should be queues for crochet hooks, 
we should all dust off that clay-fired paper weight we 
made in school and display it prominently, perhaps on 
the sideboard even, for craft’s place has (by and large, 
in the main, and certainly making a vast number of 
sweeping generalisations) finally been recognised. Well, 
by us anyway. 
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thought about any of that stuff, I barely understood it existed. I'm not sure why I was so naive. I lived in a fairly isolated 
place as a child, on the outskirts of Brisbane. Looking back my family had a very unworldly existence in many ways. I 
don't have children myself, but when I talk now with the teenage children of my friends, it staggers me how grown up 
and aware of the world they are. In many ways I didn't become an adult until I was in my forties. In one sense that was 
great because I was unafraid to do things. I didn't know that you couldn't do them. I was so naively unaware of what 
the obstacles might be. In part I think I got this from my mother. She had been a poor Catholic child growing up in the 
shadow of World War II and then she became a feminist and it suddenly seemed to her generation of women that anything 
might be possible. 70s feminism was also this wildly naive and optimistic movement and I am eternally grateful that my 
formative years coincided with that generation of action and hope. Had I known more realistically when I was younger 
about how the world works I would probably have been so scared I wouldn't have been able to proceed. 

Naivety is often a blessing like that. What have been some of the toughest things that you've had to go through, or some 
of the things that perhaps you've missed out on because you've had to work so hard on getting to where you have? 

Margaret I don't think it's that I've missed out on things, the really hard issue is how you're going to make a living out of it. 
When you pursue the things you really want to do, often the price is that you're not going to have a regular salary, and 
the benefits of a pension plan and, in the US, a health care plan. Freelance life can be amazingly diverse and you get to 
do things that a lot of people wouldn't get to do in regular jobs, but the price you pay for that is not having a steady 
financial support. This is not for everybody. 

Dj It's not a small decision to go down that path. 

Margaret When you see interviews with people who have pursued their own paths, one of the things that is sometimes not discussed is 
how they manage it practically. Often one finds out, eventually, that there is somebody in the equation supporting them. That 
might be financial support, but also it can be just having practical assistance, from a spouse or a partner. It's important to discuss 
this as an issue because 

it can be presented to us that opportunity 
is a level playing field, and I don’t think it is. 

For instance, 

it is less likely in our society that women will have the resources to pursue their own paths, largely because women are 
so often expected to be the helpers rather than the instigators. There are so many cases of famous men with deeply 
supportive and protective wives. Einstein was a great example; he never had to know where his socks were because his 
wife Elsa knew exactly where they were. She protected him from all the 'mundane' stuff so he was totally free to devote 
himself to the 'Great Work'. It's very rare for women to have this situation available to them. This gender disparity is a 
serious political issue I think. Women don't often have the choices that men have to pursue whatever their passion is. One 
of the things I love about outsider art is that it is proof people can produce extraordinary bodies of work with no resources. 
That said, most of the famous outsider artists are men - and so are just about all of the outsider physicists. Even on the 
outside, women are less likely to have free time of their own. That of course is one of the great insights of feminism and 
it remains a huge political issue. I would also make the point that since I was 20 it's become harder to live on a small 
amount. When I was 23 I was earning around $100 a week and that was fine. It is harder for young people to branch out 
on their own now, because it seems to be the case that our modes of living have become much more expensive. 

Dj I imagine that even though the IFF is taking over your life, that's not what's paying the bills right? 

Margaret We do get small grants, but it is an enormous challenge to continue to fund the operation and to make it pay at least a basic 
wage. Because it is taking up most of my time now, I don't get to do a lot of freelance writing anymore, and when I do the 
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freelance world has suffered very badly in terms of pay and conditions. I think that is a problem in our society, that if one is 
not doing things that are overtly commercial, increasingly, one is expected to do them for the pure honour... [Laughs] 

Df So, what is the plan for going forward? 

The IFF has lots of projects that we want to do. We have the Crochet Reef that's just been in LA and is now in 
Scottsdale, Arizona. We are also talking to various people about exhibitions in Australia and Ireland and elsewhere 
... All this depends on funding. In late 2010 it will definitely go to the Smithsonian. Chrissie and I also have another 
exhibition we're curating for next year, which is on a mathematical object called the projective plane. It's an object 
that mathematicians discovered from what began as the investigations by painters in the 14th century of multiple-point 
perspective representation. Both of us also have books we want to write. The challenge is always how we're going to fund 
any project. I think I've come to the attitude consciously that I used to have unconsciously that, the whole pattern of my 
life has been stumbling along. 

I used to think it was possible to have 
a master plan. Now I think that's ajantasy. 

I think people can 

have master plans when they have clearly defined careers; a lawyer or a doctor, or a journalist even. But one of the hallmarks 
of my career has been, that there was no master plan. I've stumbled from discipline to discipline in a way that I think amuses 
many people. They say, "Oh my god, why don't you get a job at Scientific America or The New York Times?" Well, if that was 
the path I wanted to pursue, I would have pursued it. I felt it was important to try to operate outside of those normative 
structures because I think those structures - good though they are - only reach a certain sector of our population. I'm not 
sure that when you operate outside the usual frameworks you can have a master plan. Or at least if you have one, you have 
to be prepared that it may go awry. One day a Crochet Coral Reef may sneak up and take over your life. 

Df It's a different kind of master plan, perhaps it's a broader set of intentions. 

Margaret Yes, I certainly have a master plan in that there are several philosophical precepts that guide everything I do. Whether 
anyone else sees them or not they're very, critical to me. I know that all the things I've done in my life are woven 
together by these ideas and presuppositions, but I totally admit that my CV seems to stagger from writing books, 
to writing for Vogue magazine, to curating exhibitions in art galleries, to giving academic talks in universities, to 
crocheting. I look at my CV and even I admit I don't quite know what to make of it. I'm like a green-furry-duck-banana. 
I like being a green furry duck-banana but that mystifies some people. One day you wake up and find you're a green- 
furry-duck-banana [Laughs], and there you are. It's not what you planned, but it's ok. Our society encourages you to 
be a green, or a duck, or a furry or a banana and when you combine those things, in the end, you are on your own 
in a set of one. In my case I have Christine, but she's really a purple-spikey-dragon-flame. I think the value of what 
I've done is a bit like my physicist Jim Carter. Jim is his own man, and not just because of his physics. His physics is 
ultimately an offshoot of an entire life. He has truly lived on his own terms and done things his own way. At the same 
time he is a very honourable human being, That is what I aspire to. 

I think you need a 
strong will to do your own thing 

and I don't know where that comes from. 

You need to be wilful, but you have to retain your humanity too. 
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A young(er) Nicholas Rowe had the world at the tips of his ballet shoes. He had danced with the Sydney Dance Company 
and the Australian , Royal New Zealand and Finnish Ballets. Then an epic bike journey through Europe, Africa and India 
shifted his outlook and ever since he's been working within the world's most traumatised communities, helping to foster 
communication and story-telling through dance. During the eight years he spent in Ramallah, Palestine, he not only helped 
hundreds of children to cope with their suffering, but also had two of his own with wife Maysoun. They now live in New 
Zealand where Nicholas has taken a position as Associate Dean (Postgraduate) National Institute of Creative Arts and 
Industries of Auckland University. We spoke with him there ... Df 

Df So now you're living and working in New Zealand after being in Ramallah (Palestine) for four, or was it five, years? 

Nicholas Eight years. 

Df It must be a bit of a culture shock going to New Zealand after being there for eight years; that's a long time. 

Nicholas Yes, it is in some ways and not so much in others. At first it's just the convenience of it. We can go to the beach without 
passing through a checkpoint. We can do all sorts of things: we can go to the park; we can go anywhere without passing 
through a checkpoint. You don't have to worry about invasions or any tensions in that regard. As we were in Ramallah, 
things were getting worse and worse all the time. So that kind of convenience overwhelms a lot of the other aspects of 
withdrawal from Palestine. The biggest loss is that sense of family, the big, strong and broad extended family which was 
great and very supportive of our children. 

Df Is that the family of your wife? 

Nicholas Yes, my wife Maysoun's family. Also being away from the very buzzing and exciting activity that's there in terms of dance 
and culture and such. It's not like a culture shock; I think whenever you're anywhere new it takes a while to readjust and 
establish social networks. These are the sorts of things that make it hard. I don't think it's such a big, oh suddenly you're 
driving on the other side of the road and that's just too radical to handle, that kind of thing. 

Df I guess you're used to readjusting. You've moved all around the world and have worked in some extraordinary places, but 
you grew up in Darwin, is that right? 

Nicholas Yeah that's right and since then 

I’ve travelled through 65 different 
countries and lived and worked in most of them. 

For the first 

couple of days it feels very exciting in any new place, and then it goes for about a week of feeling terribly insecure, and 
then it picks up again and the excitement starts building on slower levels. The excitement and insecurity of being in that 
new location comes and goes in waves. 

Df What was it like growing up in Darwin and how's that had an impact on the path you've taken now? 

Nicholas Darwin's a great place because it's just so open and classless in a sense. There's not a class structure like you'll find in a 
lot of other cities, and it's very multi-cultural. Everybody's just kind of mixed together there so it makes it a lot easier 
to accept people for who they are, rather than, "Oh well they're from that kind of neighbourhood, and they're from this 
kind of neighbourhood, and this I what my identity is." Everybody is everybody. I remember when I first went south to 
Sydney and I was told, "Those people are Westies, and those people are from the North Shore." It felt really strange to 
feel that within this one city there were all these different divisions of cultural identity. Because Darwin is up in the north 
of Australia and has a large Asian and Southern European mix as well as Indigenous Australians, it has that provincial 
yet cosmopolitan feel. 
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Df Would you say that's when the journey started? When you left Darwin for the big smoke of Sydney? 

Nicholas Not quite. All through my childhood my family would go on lots of holidays from Darwin because it's so close to South- 
East Asia. We'd always be going off to a different island in Indonesia or to places a bit further afield like Singapore, and 
Malaysia. That brought an early introduction to the notion of going to another place and visiting another culture. I always 
associated visiting new places with fun and adventure and engagement rather than something terribly scary. 

Df I suppose that's changed over the years because you've been in regions like Bosnia, Turkey, Ghana and then Palestine for 
the past eight years; they're not the kind of places you'd usually go for fun. 

Nicholas No, I guess those went to further extremes, but how a lot of those places appear to us on the news is very different to 
what they are in reality, particularly in the cases of Bosnia, or Pakistan, or Ethiopia. 

Df So you were an accomplished artist, you'd graduated from the Australian Ballet School... 

Nicholas I'd danced with the Australian Ballet and the Sydney Dance Company. I'd moved to Europe and did a year with the Finnish 

Ballet but found 

I was pretty dissatisfied with the meaning of 
dance in that sort of ... ‘Opera House’ context. 

I thought, 

I'm going to see the world. I guess that's when the real travel began. I bought a motorbike in Finland and spent six 
months riding through Europe working on farms and in rural communities, mostly as a day labourer, with different 
population groups from West Africa: Ghana, Liberia and Nigeria. We were picking fruit. That was in 1991. Hearing the 
stories of other people's migrations - particularly those from West Africa and what they'd done illegally to get to Europe, 
and work illegally, and be terribly underpaid in these fruit-picking jobs in Spain - gave me an interest in finding out 
more about their stories. I remember working with Ghanaian fruit-pickers in the pear trees. We'd be up at the top of these 

trees, and in some ways it was horrible because there would be this Spanish farm-keeper screaming at you all from below 

to pick this pear and that pear and reach up further and get the most pears, but these guys would be up there smiling 
away and singing these songs and clapping. For them it was like they were above the clouds on top of these trees. They 
took their own culture with them and that was their main way of remaining above the oppressive exploitation they were 
subject to in that environment. They told me stories of Ghana and Africa so I thought I'd take my bike on further and 

I rode across Africa, through the Sahara, Algeria 
and Mali, Burkino Faso, and into Ghana. 

I worked in a primary 

school for a little while just teaching normal subjects and living in a small shanty town on the edge of Kumasi. I tried 
to get a sense of their stories from that perspective. Then I travelled on through to East Africa and through India until 
eventually I got back to Australia a year later, broke (see page 56 *Wrong way there). All my savings from working as 
a dancer were gone so I went back into dancing. I worked with the Royal New Zealand and West Australian Ballets, but 
these were ways of making money so that I could get back out into these odd places for more adventures. Then I applied 
for an Australia Council grant, which set me up in the Philippines for six months working with various groups there and 
doing research on dance in those cultural settings. Whilst I was working part of the time with Ballet Philippines, a lot 
of the time I was out with other groups including some in the slums of Manila doing dance projects and community 
education projects with dance. Further in the south of the Philippines, in the mountains of Iloilo, I saw how people in 
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that context used dance as a means of expressing themselves, and communicating, and continuing and maintaining their 
society - particularly societies that are under stress or threat by economic or massive migration. 

Df Is that what it is that draws you to these kinds of places of conflict, or these rural areas where the Australian Ballet 
doesn't have much of a place at all? 

Nicholas Well I wouldn't necessarily say they're places of conflict, but they're places where people are struggling to maintain a 
sense of connection with each other in spite of their very testing environment. It's fascinating to see people in these 
circumstances, who are struggling to cope, connect with each other in some way. It's just a very inspiring thing and it's 
such a contrast to being in the ah ... relatively bitchy and self-absorbed environment of ballet companies where people 
aren't using dance to gain connections with each other, but are using it to promote their own identity. That contrast made 
it a lot harder for me to go back and remain in the ballet company, or the dance company, environment. 

Df How did you negotiate your place between the two worlds during that time? 

Nicholas It's an interesting question because at first I thought, if there's any use in me doing this, what I should be doing is 
taking the culture back and representing them in the dance. I was working mostly as a choreographer by that stage, so I'd 
choreograph a piece that I felt was introducing people to foreign aesthetics or ideas. Even if it wasn't necessarily about 
West Africa or wherever, it was using movements and ideas that I'd got there. I thought that was a justification; however, 
I remember having a long conversation with 

a Rastafarian in Ethiopia 
who introduced me to the notion of cultural 
exploitation and appropriation. 

He was saying, "Michael Jackson and all those 
people come over here and have taken our dance moves and now they're promoted as American dance." I realised I was 
being an agent of the same cultural appropriation. I shifted my work more into asking, how can I help these people to 
create their dances and present them in the most accessible way for the world to see, and for the world to see that these 
are their ideas? What role or function can I take in that? That was a much more difficult task than simply going there, 
dancing with them, getting some ideas from them, giving them some of my ideas and then moving away. I look back on 
that earlier period and think, oh God I was a cultural imperialist, trying to show them what ballet was and what their 
dances were so I could take their ideas and impose mine. It's not that harsh, but that's how I look back at it. 

Df How did you take yourself from place to place? Did these things just come up? Did you meet people at the right time? 

Nicholas I think part of that is that I've never been terribly picky. Well I have and haven't. I look back at all of the places and the people 
I've been engaged with and think, wow, they're such incredible artists, but they weren't necessarily hugely recognised or had great 
names or associations with things. I think 

it came from believing that 
everybody has interesting stories to tell, everybody 
can move or dance 

in some way. When I'd be introduced to someone I wouldn't be gauging their 
standard of technique or level of popularity and prestige in the community before I'd think of working with them. I was 
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just, oh well, this person's interesting, do they want to do something? If you do that, with that kind of attitude, then it's 
not that hard to engage with people and start working with them all over the place. 

Df Was it a conscious choice to pick the artists you've worked with or was it more like going with the wind of ... ? 

Nicholas It was like going with the wind, like, this is an interesting person, and we'd just start experimenting with stuff. On 
occasion it was arranged for me, like in places like Pakistan. When I went there back in 1997 the Ministry of Culture had 
organised that I work with Tereemah Mitha who was a leading Barat Natyam dancer. That was great, but at the same 
time perhaps less of an organic connection than many of the others. With Turkey and Modern Dance Toplulugu, I was just 
passing through Turkey on my way to Iran and the hotel I was staying in happened to be opposite the opera theatre and 
so I thought I'd have a look at what was inside. I walked into a studio with all these modern dancers and I thought, this 
is great, I'll stay here. I went and spoke to the director and stayed there. 

Df You've obviously got a burning passion in you for sharing other people's stories and working within communities to help 
them share their own stories, but at the same time you sound like a bit of an adventurer, you love travel. Is it that, as 
well as your passion for dance, that's taken you to these places? 

Nicholas Yeah. I'm very nomadic by nature. For a long time I've wanted to move and see what's going on in different places, but 
that's changed quite a bit now since having a family. I think maybe it's also an age thing. When you're in your 20s and 
30s it's a lot easier to go, "Let's see what's around the next corner", but I would still love to travel as much as I can. 
That's obviously not so convenient to do with kids going to school and that sort of thing. 

Df You stayed in Ramallah and Palestine for eight years because there was a lot going on there? 

Nicholas And because Ramallah's constantly transforming, it's got these walls and checkpoints going up all the time. Even within 
Ramallah, I was always going off to small little villages and communities and working all over the West Bank, so that 
sense of travel was maintained to a degree. It was so difficult to get to another village that when you got there it felt 
like you'd been on a 24-hour flight. 

Df When did you realise that you needed to go and live with these communities and work one-on-one with them to do what 
you said in terms of helping them to share their ideas with others? 

Nicholas It's hard to pinpoint, but after working in the Philippines I worked for a couple of years with Modern Dance Turkey in Ankara. 
That was one transitional step because it was going and staying for a longer period with one particular dance group and 
seeing how I could engage and work with them. But I got quite turned off that there because I found they were already 
very influenced by a Western set of ideals and the way they were going seemed to be, how are we going to Westernise 
ourselves more? 

I realised that was against my ideals. Modem 
dance was a very elitist art form there 

in that it appealed to 1% of the 

population or less and didn't really talk to, and, in fact, generally ignored, the rest. I moved out of that and started 
working with this Bosnian dancer, Layla Nezirovic-Wiseman, in London. She had been through quite a complex experience 
in terms of war. We had a company for a couple of years called Nomad Dance Theatre. We did a lot of projects between 
London and Bosnia. It gave me a sense of working with someone from another culture and facilitating the stories they 
wanted to tell. Then I went to Palestine for the first time to teach a workshop in 1998 ... I taught a workshop there for 
two weeks and it was great. It was a very vibrant group of dancers in the Popular Arts Centre in Ramallah. I thought, wow 
these guys are great. One of their comments was, "Oh people come and they go. They come for a week to teach a course 
and then they leave and we try to remember the work and what was done." I thought, well maybe I should stay here for 
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* Their Palestine 


After a trip to Ramallah, Dutch designer Annelys de Vet 
decided to show the world a different side to Palestine 
than the one usually seen. She invited Palestinian artists, 
photographers and designers to map their country 
as they see it and compiled their contributions into A 
Subjective Atlas of Palestine. The drawings, photographs, 
maps and narratives made for the atlas reveal individual 
life experiences, from preparing chickpeas to a manual 


on water-pipe smoking, from historic dress to modern 
music. Pages contain newspaper cartoons, invented 
Palestinian currency, colourful cultural diaries and 
moving letters from prisoners. 

In 2007 it was selected as one of the ‘Best 
designed books in the Netherlands 2007’ by the 
Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam. 

Check out www.annelysdevet.nl/palestine 
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a Longer period and see how they want to work on dances that are much more related to their own aesthetic; rather than 
a modern dance company, this was a folk dance group. How could I help facilitate and contribute to that and investigate 
and see how they're doing it? So in 2000 I moved to Palestine for what I was thinking would be just a six-month stay that 
ended up stretching out to the next eight years. I guess that was the point at which I realised that it might be a much 
more useful thing to go in and learn what they were doing and then work with those artists to create the works that they 
want to in connection with what they think the wider community wants. 

Df When you got to Palestine what did you do? Did you go to work with a specific dance company? 

Nicholas No, I worked with the Popular Arts Centre which is like a cultural centre and holds workshops. It houses the El-Funoun 
Popular Dance Troupe, which can be classified in some ways as a folk dance troupe and in some ways as a contemporary 
dance troupe depending on your perspective, and another group similar to that, the Sareyyet Ramallah dance group. They 
were working on various productions so I was a choreographic consultant and teacher on those. When the Intifada broke 
out in September 2000, it was towards the end of the six months that I'd been there and I was thinking, ok I can easily 
leave here. But, by that time, I was involved in what was quite a serious relationship with Maysoun, who's now my wife. 
I thought, ok well dance isn't going to continue on as it has been, because once the Intifada began all cultural activity 
shut down. There were no performances in the evenings; 

everyone was in mourning 
because of the sudden loss of life; all these children 
had been killed. 

I had to think, what am I going to do, how am I going to work with dance in this 
context now? So we started doing these projects taking dance workshops to children in the refugee camps and that went 
on for the next year really quite intensely. We were taking different dance artists from Ramallah to refugee camps, working 
with kids, giving them some other activity because there was fairly little creative arts activity occurring for kids at that 
stage in the refugee camps and almost no community outreach programmes. 

Df How do you prepare yourself for working in such tough conditions, especially with children? What are the processes you 
go through as an artist? 

Nicholas Well I really refined my understanding of how to engage with dancers and children in those community contexts. I'd done 
lots of community dance workshops before and taught, but it was quite a different context because the children there 
hadn't had so much experience with this kind of activity in their schools ... Just to give you a picture of the refugee 
camps in the West Bank. A child goes to a concrete block which is the school and they're in a classroom with 50 kids at 
least. There's one teacher who's basically screaming at them, forced to scream at them, from the front of the room all day 
long. There's very little interactive activity and discipline's enforced through fear or intimidation. So trying to get them 
to then be interactive with each other in a non-authoritarian forum such as a dance workshop was a massive shift. The 
first year working on that project I was really listening to them and watching the other teachers, seeing what techniques 
worked and trying to figure out what was going to be the best way. From discussions with the teachers and such I wrote 
the manual Art, During Seige which we published in English and Arabic. It became the basis of a training manual for the 
teachers who then went out and taught in the various refugee camps. It had several steps and stages and methods of 
engaging with kids so that they'd first be able to interact freely with each other without recourse to bullying or getting 
uncontrollably wild, and at the same time creative and active. That then became the basis of my research into my PhD 
which was exploring how one engages with a community on this level and helps facilitate art when it is going through 
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such trauma. 

Has your approach to working in war zones changed over time or do you have to keep a certain set of rules because of 
the extreme conditions? 

The guide that I follow in all of these is, listen first. With most of these war zones we have assumptions and preconceptions 
relating to what we've heard on the news about what is going on there and who's to blame and who's caused it (see page 
60 *Their Palestine). It never ceased to amaze me that when someone would first come to visit the West Bank, or I'd 
meet a new artist passing through, or even if I meet people now, people proffer their opinion of what's going on, "Oh it's 
because of religion", "Oh it's those people that do that". I think, oh my God, how can they feel so confident to presume 
that they know what is the cause of the problem there. So 

one of my golden rules is 
to go in and have lots of conversations 

to find out what is going on, 

what are the codes of behaviour and what are the border lines of offence. I trust that people are rational everywhere and 
the reasons that people are doing odd things aren't just because there's something biologically wrong with them, but that 
they have rationales for these things. It doesn't mean I have to agree with everything, but I at least try to gain a sense 
of their perspective. 

Df Where do you place what you're doing in terms of importance when thinking about a way of change, in Palestine? 

Nicholas I think the most important thing has been providing a forum for people to have discussion; either through facilitating 
dance workshops so that people can come in and dance together and figure out how they can create stuff together, 
or directing dance projects bringing dancers together and getting them to tell stories to the community and engaging 
in discussion that way, or other projects where I was leading a debating workshop series all over the Gaza Strip and 
West Bank for a few years. I think creative communication is the most important thing in these places, and it may be 
common to many complex environments like in a domestic environment, say in a house when people start fighting. 
The problem is that 

people get so frustrated and tense that 
they stop listening to each other, even the people 
on their own side. 

They just start speaking in platitudes and it stops them from engaging and 
allowing new ideas to form and come out with a new solution. Art, Dunng Siege looks at dance, drama, music and painting. 
It has the four Cs for its guidelines: creativity, communication, co-operation and continuation. How can we now use these 
art forms to serve those four very important goals for a community? How can we make or allow dance to get people more 
creative, to co-operate with each other more, to communicate with each other and to continue on and keep things going 
and to sustain ideas? That last one becomes very important because it's really about empowering them to do that on their 
own when the workshop leader, or whoever, is not there. Going back to your original question, I guess rather than saying, 
oh this is important because it's developing the art of Palestine or something, I think it's just helping communities to 
remain more cohesive. 

Df It's more about the people than the forms? 


Nicholas 
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Nicholas Yeah, and I mean that's a quite a strong plus for me; I'm not into art for art's sake, I mean it's completely ridiculous. Art 
or culture is there to serve us, we're not there to serve it. I think that was one of the frustrating things I found originally 
within dance and ballet where we were meant to be serving this thing called ballet. Why? It's not a god, it's not of any 
particular importance. If anything, 

dance is an art form, it is our slave 
and should be used to service the needs of our 
community and of our people, 

not to demand, frustrate and alienate a society. 

Df Is that direction your current research is taking your PhD? 

Nicholas Yes my PhD, which I finished last year, was basically examining how dance functions in traumatised communities, 
particularly post colonial and marginalised communities. One of the most problematic things when I've worked 
with dancers in these contexts is that they'd take their work abroad and it'd be assessed or evaluated by people 
watching from their ideals. Central to postmodernism, which is perhaps seen as the pinnacle of cultural ideals at 
the moment in the Western world, is the idea that everything should be deconstructed, that there's no ultimate 
meta-narrative or absolute truth that can't be questioned. Which is fine if that works for that social context, but if 
you try to apply that in a context like Palestine, it means that, ok, we're going to question religion, we're going to 
question notions of the community or a historical event like the Nakba. But, if questioning them is going to foster 
alienation and social doubt, and people don't want to do that, why should they feel obliged to have to for the sake 
of postmodernism? If people aren't actively seeking to cut themselves off from their own path, as they were in 
the West in the 19th century and early 20th century, why should they have to follow this other path of rebellion 
that is implicit within modernism and postmodernism? So, to cut a long story short, and to get away from too 
much theorising, my academic research at this point is trying to present clarity on the ideals of artistic output in 
these kinds of communities so that it can be recognised and respected and not disregarded and it doesn't become 
demanding to them to conform further and further to Western or colonial notions of what is 'good art'. If people feel 
that their art is undervalued, then they feel they have to conform to foreign forms of art and they ultimately just 
become dependent on artists to come in from abroad and they can't feel a sense of local dignity. 

Df So this is what's taken you to New Zealand? 

Nicholas Well after I finished the PhD I was looking for an academic post to further this research. The universities in Palestine in 
the West Bank really didn't have such a strong connection with dance as an academic discipline and I was quite attracted 
to this place in New Zealand because of its strong investment in Maori and some indigenous and pacific dance forms, 
and cultural research into that. I thought, ok, it has been through quite a turbulent process of cultural colonisation and 
such over the last couple of hundred years, so it's a place I can continue to investigate these kind of ideals and look at 
how do Pacific Islanders, Aboriginal Australians and Maoris use dance in their communities to maintain some sense of 
cohesion and continuation. 

Df You've moved from so many places. It must be extremely difficult to leave some of the special people behind. The stories 
go with you, but it must be really hard to just, keep going. 

Nicholas Yes, it is. I think especially in places like Palestine, having family and friends back there and seeing the news and 
seeing what's going on and feeling, oh how can I be living in some sort of luxurious environment when people 
are like that? I think that was one of the reasons that I basically left the West for such a long period because I 
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just felt a revulsion every time I walked through a supermarket with copious amounts of food and all this excess 
and obese people and realising things are so easy here. But having a family puts all of that into perspective and 
now, yes, I do get thoss pangs of guilt and thoughts of the people who aren't here in this environment; but I feel 
like I've got a lot more duty now to provide a nurturing environment for my children so then they can go out into 
the world and do something useful later. 

Df What do you do with all the stories over these years? I mean you've worked and lived in more than 65 countries. Where 
do they stay? 

Nicholas I've written a lot. I've published a lot of stories in different places. I have a chapter in a book coming out next month 
which is Human Rights , Dance and Social Justice - Dignity in Motion with Scarecrow Press. I've got a book coming out next 
year, which is called Raising Dust: A History of Dance and Social Justice in Palestine and that captures a lot of those stories 
from Palestine and the whole history of dance in Palestine. Other things I've published through different magazines and 
places and then a lot of writings I just keep here on my shelf and I think one day I'll get around to putting them together 
... little snippets of dance from different places. 

Df And is that why you've moved onto film? You've just finished a film that you made in Palestine with children there ... 

Nicholas Yeah, well film has become a really important medium. I've made a few dance films now; a few in Palestine which we've then shown 
outside, because 

Jilm is one of the best ways for communities 
to engage in artistic and creative expression. 

They can do it relatively 

cheaply now through digital media. It can be seen all over the world through YouTube, or various film festivals, or on 
television and stuff so it has a much longer shelf life than your usual community dance project. This film that I've just 
made in Palestine will, hopefully, also do that. It's a children's feature length film; it's over an hour long and it's based on 
the story of the Lord of the Flies. It emerged from working with children in Ramallah for over eight months on a project, 
rehearsing with them every weekend. 

Df How old are the kids that you have been working with? 

Nicholas All the kids in this film were 13 or under, most of them under 10. We devised the story together, worked on the script 
together and all the dialogue in the film was improvised so the acting in it is very naturalistic. It's brilliant, it's very 
engaging acting throughout and was premiered in Ramallah on ... I think December 6 is the day we've got set for it. 

Df And will you go back for that? 

Nicholas Yes, I'm going to be going to Ramallah that week for the premiere and then we will be taking it to festivals around the 
world and showing it in different places. 

Df It sounds like, because you've had a family of your own now, you're settling down somewhere? 

Nicholas Yeah, that's a scary phrase, like they'll put me into a nursing home. I've got a contract here for four years and then 
we'll see where things take us. We've got two under the age of four at the moment, which is quite an exhausting 
period, so you kind of need some settlement during this period. The good thing with the University of Auckland 
is that it's very well resourced and it's able to send me off to all sorts of different projects around the world. It's 
flying me back to Palestine for the premiere. I think also the institution is very well regarded globally. It's providing 
a forum in which I'm hoping I can amplify these ideas that I've had as a peripheral wanderer of the earth for the 
last couple of decades into perhaps shaking more of the core of the establishment or the way people perceive and 
understand and address social issues in the world./ 
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The other day, Saskia Havekes and I sat, perched on a corner of the massive workbench which dominates her tiny shop 
called Grandiflora. Dwarfed by the most amazing blooms and battling sensory overload we chatted while her helpers whipped 
thousands of thorns from the stems of roses. Just as we were finishing up, chef Damien Pignolet arrived with the most divine 
cake, fresh from the oven, (apparently he bakes the Grandiflora team one every week) and left with an armful of flowers. I 
did likewise. It's easy to see that it's Saskia's extraordinarily generous spirit and down-to-earthness, as much as her talent, 
that have led her to become Australia's most sought-after florist... Df 

Df Grandiflora keeps coming up everywhere at the moment. 

Saskia Well we've been doing a bit of fashion week. 

Df That's right, I had coffee a couple of weeks ago with someone who'd just come back from the Romance Was Born show 
and raved about the incredible flowers. 

Saskia Oh yes, that was an interesting one, a good collaboration, but it was pretty intense and a very early start. We had to all 
get together at about 3:30am to be there at 4am and they were all on time, which is unusual. 

Df You'd be used to the early morning starts, but I imagine those fashion kids probably aren't. 

Saskia We'd actually had a bit of a run because we did the Kit Willow show the night before that. That was a really hard job. It 
was in the pouring rain and the show was outdoors and they didn't have a wet weather contingency. They had a long table 
going down the driveway of [art dealer] Roslyn and Tony Oxley's home, Carthona ... Anyway, they had 15 models swinging 
out of the fig trees on really long swings so their toes were almost touching the waves as they came under the tree. It was 
really surreal and the lighting was extraordinary. We had to decorate the table mainly and the theme was 'creatures of the 
night', but not beautiful. It had to be a little bit Gothic looking, so we had all these boxed insects; moths, no butterflies 
apart from a few Ulysses butterflies, tarantulas, stick insects and quite gnarly-looking insects. Then we had lots of test- 
tubes and specimen vases and Dutchman's Pipe; a really unusual flower which is very hard to get and grows on a long 
vine, and lots of really unusual orchids and leaves. We were there from 2:30pm kinda of doing bits and then taking retreat 
from the rain, then doing bits and taking retreat, but we couldn't really place anything till about 7:30pm at night. That 
part of the job ... I suppose it's like being a ballet dancer or someone who has to do a lot of preparation to make it look 
effortless. I always think, a few more plies, a few more plies, a few more plies. Not than I'm a ballet dancer, but my mum 
was, and I think that sort of discipline comes into play when you have to keep going until you've perfected it and made 
it look really effortless. That's how our flowers do look, like they've just been picked and put down, not overly worked. 
Often to make them look really natural is an art. It's much harder than making them look really constructed. The Romance 
Was Born installation (see page 72 *How Romance was hatched) was very much a team effort as well. 

Df How many in your team? 

Saskia We've got seven and then a book-keeper and a couple of others. We really are like a tight family. I see more of everybody 
here than I do of my own family. Sometimes there can be up to seven people in [the shop] here working. 

Df Are you kidding? 

Saskia No. We just shuffle around like a jigsaw puzzle; it's all, "Excuse-me-sorry-sorry." In fact, I always thought it'd be 
interesting to put a camera up there on a busy day and replay how we all manoeuvre around this workbench. We get 
clients coming in and out as well to buy flowers. So anyway, that was a big week and then we went and did the Logies 
[TV Week Logie Awards] after that which was a contrast. It was 80 tables and that's not a number we often do. We are 
doing another fairly large thing up in Brisbane for Leo Schofield for the Paris Opera Ballet. That's 35 tables, but it'll be a 
little more edgy because we're also decorating the large waterway up in the Queensland Art Gallery. Doing something like 
that is always lovely and it's such an open brief. 

Df That's a wonderful space there too. Do you know what you're going to do? Waterlilies? 
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*How Romance was hatched 


My partner, Gary Heery, does a 
lot of work at Sun Studios and I 
saw this massive nest in the bushes 
there. I asked “What’s happening 
with that nest? Do you think we 
could borrow it for the window?” 
They bought it in and reconstructed 
it in the window so that it was the 
right shape and re-nested the inside. 

Then we had the idea to move 
the nest down to the Romance 
Was Born show. We slung it up in 
the ceiling of the Sydney Theatre 
Company space and then worked 


from it. We used the nest as our 
focal point even though it didn’t 
end up being the focal point. It was 
the thing that gave us our structure. 

We made this big trailing piece 
that went down onto the floor, 
then up over the main table and 
then back down onto the floor. The 
models sort of stood in front of the 
trailing cascade/waterfally thing of 
flowers that we made. 

The theme was underwater and ‘a 
bit of granny’. I remember charging 
around at the markets saying to 
my florist friends, “I’m shopping 


for granny today.” All I could 
think of was mauve, carnations 
and Baby’s Breath and anything 
that we don’t normally buy. That 
was fun, I liked doing that, just to 
twist it on the head a bit. By the 
time we’d finished there was one 
cluster of carnations that really 
stood out. It was a really unusual 
orangey-browny colour and there 
were quite a few outfits that, when I 
saw them next to that little bundle 
of coloured carnations, I thought 
worked (see image page 84). It was 
just really unexpected. 
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Saskia We are actually. We're going to make these giant waterlily-like pads, have them anchored, and decorate them really simply 
with leaves and probably float candles in the middle. 

Df What's your creative process? Where do you start with something like that? Do you draw? 

Saskia It's pretty instantaneous really. I don't do any drawing, I'm not a very good drawer, I wish I was. When I have more time, 
although I'm not sure when that'll be. I'd like to cook more, go back to my horticultural course and I'd love to learn how 
to draw. People often ask me for sketches and I've got it pretty clear in my head, but I find it hard to draw what I'm 
thinking. Not that I can use Photoshop either, but I'd probably be better at that, at collating more of a storyboard or a 
mood board. That's sort of how I see the next Grandiflora book (see page 78 * Magnolia Grandiflora ). We thought it'd 
be lovely to have a mood board for people to get inspiration for events. We did the Romance Was Born show for our book 
really because we've been keen to link up with other people to collaborate with. 

Df Is that the theme of the book; collaborations? 

Saskia No, the theme is 'Grandiflora Stories'. It's about following a brief from the beginning to the end. I'm not doing it with 
Gary [Heery, my partner] this time, I'm doing it with another photographer, Andrew Lehmann. We're halfway through 
shooting that. We've got to do 40 stories and be finished shooting by June next year. Then I have to write a piece to go 
with each story; the story of the story. 

Df How many weeks in a year? You'll basically be doing one every two weeks! 

Saskia It's not that hard, surprisingly we have more than we need. 

Df Of such great projects? 

Saskia Well some of them are tiny. Of course the big things are great but, we very much want to have small things in there as 
well. It might just be a dinner for six, or an unusual launch, or a baby shower, or a barbecue on a balcony, but in an 
unusual sort of way. I get a lot of inspiration from the flower markets and from nature in general by going for bush walks 
and looking at the botanical gardens. Especially when I get to travel I love to go to markets and botanical gardens in 
other places in Australia and overseas. We've done quite a lot of work in Singapore and that's such a different climate. 
There are so many things over there that are foreign to us. Thailand too. We went to Bangkok to do a job and the people 
who were looking after us very kindly took us to the night [flower] market. For me that was ... Oh, I haven't felt like that 
since I had my first child. They were literally holding onto me and marshalling me through because they thought they 
were going to lose me. 

I was so outside of myself with the colour 
and the honesty of the flowers. 

You could see all the monks walking through the 
marigolds, whole shops full of marigolds, and stand, after stand, after stand of the same colours and everything in 
between; children lying on stretcher beds watching television, dogs, and people making flowers. There were people 
actually creating leis and jasmine adornments for brides. All very intricate and perfect, things that I could never do 
even if I tried. I just don't have that sort of technical skill, or patience, to master it. Here, when we get 10 lotus 
flowers and we think that's magic and they've literally got thousands and thousands of them in buckets and buckets 
and buckets. I find it really inspiring to try to replicate that emotion, how you feel when you see that sort of thing. 

Df I suppose the Sydney Flower Market pales by comparison? 

Saskia I think we've got a pretty good market. I'd be very sad to do a week without doing the markets. At 3:45am when the 
alarm goes off, I find the first 10 minutes really hard, but then I'm so up and ready for it. I go once a week always, and 
sometimes I'll go twice depending on the week, but as a shop we go three times; Monday, Wednesday and Friday. A lot 
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of our flowers well pre-order so they'll be set aside and, as soon as we arrive they'll put them straight in the van so you 
wouldn't even see those on the stand ... There's sort of a whole other layer to the market going on. We have the odd 
private supplier we get flowers from and we get things direct, like all our peonies come from Tasmania and are flown 
straight to the door. To open five boxes of those for a big event, or even just for the shop ... Nothing can make you feel 
like that, it's so awe-inspiring. Also, to see the quality and know that they're Australian, they're locally-grown ... 

Df How much does come in from overseas, in general? 

Saskia A bit, but not a huge amount, not like in Singapore where pretty much everything except for their few orchids is flown 
in from Holland. When we did our last job in Singapore things were coming from very strange places. Here, we would 
only bring in a few tropical things: Anthuriums and a few orchids. That's the beauty of our market. To me it looks quite 
home-grown, it doesn't look like everything's come out of a box and is perfectly manicured. 

Df And it's seasonal, as you were saying. 

Saskia There were two little bunches of Anemones today and I just thought. I've had to wait so long to see those, it's like seeing 
an old friend. I said to the grower, "I'm so excited to see those today, it really made my day." I've given one bunch away 
today already and I'm hanging onto the other one for another friend. 

That’s the language 

ojjlowers isn’t it? It doesn’t have to be a big 
bunch of something. 

Another grower, last week, had one bunch of Daphne sitting up on his 
stand and he was so proud of it. Of course everyone wanted it, but he was like, "No, that is for my mothers grave. 
Every year, I take my first bunch of Daphne and I put it on her grave." I just thought, it doesn't get much better 
than that does it ... for the message? It's really powerful. But yeah, having looked at other markets, our one is 
pretty organic and low as well, everything's quite low to the ground, everything's in buckets on the floor. A lot of 
markets overseas have everything on benches and boxed. All the blooms they grow per square metre and they're 
all the same length, the same flower size, the same colour. We did some work with a florist in France - his name's 
Jeff Leatham and he's quite famous, the rock-star florist of the world. We became quite good friends when he came 
to Australia and did some work together. I supported him flower-wise and with our team while he was here. Then 
he was doing [actress] Eva Longoria's wedding in France and he said, "If you want to come over and help ... So 
three of us went and that was incredible, such an amazing experience to see how he works and how he ... I mean, 
halfway though the job I thought, am I mad? It was quite challenging, but looking back on it I learnt so much in 
so many different ways, even just to watch how he managed his team. We were supposed to go to Holland to look at 
the flowers at Aalsmeer [the Dutch flower market] after that, but we were so exhausted from the job. Regusse, the 
markets in Paris, were very beautiful, very French-looking with lots of woodland things and moss, and they colour- 
code everything in the market. The market's very chic and they're all walking around with their woven baskets and 
beautiful old wooden trolleys. It was huge, just the sundries was three times the size of our whole market, ribbons 
and vases ... I was so overwhelmed by it all and Jeff said, "God if you think this is overwhelming, wait till you get 
to Holland." Then half way through the job he said, "Actually it might really spoil flowers for you because when you 
get to Holland it is so manufactured." I suppose you'd lose the poetry of going to a grower and really seeing the 
whole thing looking organic. 

Df How long have you been doing it now? 
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Saskia I've had the shop here for 14 years and I was working with Alison Coates before that. I don't know if you're familiar with 
her work, she'd actually be a good person for you to interview - an amazing woman and really creative. I felt that when I 
was working with Alison that I helped manage her projects. We were a good combination because she had really full-on, 
bizarre concepts and it was nice to be the under-pinner for her. 

Df Yet now, here, are you the wildly creative one with others running around helping make your ideas happen? 

Saskia I think it's more of a team in here, it is a big collaboration. I've got Sean, the manager of the shop, although he probably needs a 
better description and I wouldn't call him my 'under-pinneri He and I work really well as a team. I'll come up with a bit of an idea 
and then he'll add to it. We've got such a strong language now that when we go onto a job we don't need to talk to each other 
much. He knows he's up the ladder and I'll stand down and direct him. When I first started doing that I found it hard. I sort of felt 
like I was being a bit condescending. 

I don’tJeel like there’s any hierarchy 
or anything, were just a really good team. 

Then everybody else 

joins in and will say, Well what about if you do this, and what about if you do that?" Everyone sort of dovetails in and 
pulls together and that's really ... I couldn't do it without that sort of teamwork. 

Df How did you get the job with Alison? 

Saskia Oh I was determined. At the time I was at a Tafe course for 13 weeks, a full-time course. My sister was already doing 
floristry at Tafe and she's also a florist now in Tasmania. She does all the in-house flowers for Government House, but she's 
very traditional in her flower-work, she does beautiful work. I loved all the hands-on stuff and doing all the wiring, even 
though we had to learn it in a really traditional way, I loved the technique. I got really good marks because I was quite 
good at fiddling around with it all. A lot of the other girls there were a bit half-pie about what they were doing. I also 
knew I had to find some other avenue to make it a bit more interesting. We had the opportunity to do two work experience 
placements. First I did work experience with a really traditional florist. He was great because he used to do like, 60 table 
centrepieces for $20 each, and we used to have a lot of fun. He taught me a lot about working really fast. Then I found 
out about Alison through some friends and I thought I'd approach her for my second work experience, did that, and then 
I was like, "Do you have any more work?" I had to be quite persistent and in the mean time I found another job with a 
lady called Lena Malouf who was very Las Vegas. She used to use lots of ostrich feathers and Dancing Lady orchids and it 
was all very cabaret. I admired how she got things together, even though it wasn't my style. But with Alison I thought, 
oh if only I could get a job there because I just, I really thought she was the bee's knees, there would have been no-one 
better than her anywhere in the world. 

Df What was it about her work? Did you already have a sense of your own style that you could see was close to hers? 

Saskia Well I had come from living in New York for four years. 

Df What were you doing there? 

Saskia I worked for ARTFORUM magazine, and I was married at the time to an Australian who's still there, so I got very connected to 
the art world. My boss used to love to get lots of flowers for his parties and I would go to the flower markets with him. Even 
when I was a child my mother had a beautiful garden and she used to teach us flower names. My dad's Dutch and he's always on 
about tulips and Holland. My two great aunts are painters and they used to paint still lifes of flowers, so there's always been a 
flower language in my family. When I was in New York I'd always look out for flower shops. I loved to go in and see what sort of 
atmosphere they had (see page 82 * Just flowsing thanks). I also travelled a lot when I was in New York because my husband 
at the time used to travel all over the world, and wherever I was I'd really take in as much as I could. I was just interested I 
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suppose. I'd always like to get out and have a look at, not only flowers, but anything I'd read about that was interesting. So I sort 
of had a bit of a concept of a certain style and then when I met Alison I thought, she's it. I hadn't seen anything like her flower 
work before. I'd seen work by Christian Tortu that was similar to what Alison was doing at the time, but her work was much more 
Australian. It was really edgy and pushing the boundaries. A lot of people did not understand her work at all, but a niche really 
did get what she was doing. I thought she was really brave and I knew I really wanted to be part of her team and be submerged. 
I was there as often as she wanted me, as she wanted me. I didn't have much else on my plate at the time ... 

Df Except a broken heart. 

Saskia Yeah, I was pretty devastated from my relationship breaking up and I was on offer. 

Df Ready to throw yourself into something else? 

Saskia Yip, I was so ready to throw myself right into it and she needed someone to do that. I worked with Alison for five 
years and we had a pretty intense time. Her business had gone from being pretty tiny to pretty ... She was doing some 
incredible work and she had two little children at the time and they lived above the shop. Tracey Deep, she does a lot of 
sculptural work as well, worked there too at the same time. Then more people came on board and that's where I met Eva 
who I started Grandiflora with. We worked together for a while, and then I left, and then Eva left, and then we found this 
shop. It was more my idea, I was really ready for it. 

Df Why did you leave? 

Saskia Alison actually closed her business a year after that. She was getting a bit over it, I think with her kids ... She needed to 
move on and I definitely needed to move on. I'd had my fill and was ready to make my own mark. 

Df So when you found this space, Potts Point wouldn't have been what it is now. 

Saskia People were like, "Are you mad? There is nothing down there, there's no trade, it's as dead as a doornail." I was like, "No, 
I am determined, I love that little shop." I'd driven past a few times and seen a 'For Lease' sign in the window. It was a 
Lawrence Drycleaner and it was disgusting with dirty old red carpet and the ceiling was really low, but I could see that at 
the back the ceiling wasn't actually low. I found out that the building owners really wanted a flower shop in here and that 
was fortunate because they're quite discerning about who they have. We had to go through a lot of interviews ... 

Df How ridiculous, it was a drycleaner! 

Saskia I know! We did all the renovation ourselves. We were down on our hands and knees painting and chipping. And then, 

the minute I put the key in thejront door ,; IJound 

out that I was pregnant 

so I had to tell Eva that, which didn't go down very well. I 
managed to get through all of that, we both did, and that was challenging. When I really feel like I'm slipping, or I can't 
cope, I think back to those days and I think, nup this is really easy in comparison. 

Df So you started a business at the same time as having your first child ... 

Saskia Yeah, and doing the markets ... I never let any of that slip, I just stayed in the saddle. I was like, no, I'm just going to 

get through it. 

Df How did you make it work? 

Saskia Just long hours, long hours and slow-and-steady-wins-the-race. 

Df Did you have the baby in here with you? 

Saskia No, I talked my mum into leaving her job and she became the full time carer for Ginger, my first child who's nearly 13 
now. She's at school across the road and she's taller than me. It's all gone very quickly. 

Df • Is she your only child? 
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1 miss i 

|r’'| o l*| dreams and designs 

for dreamers 

Kish. 

When she’s in the shower, she’s being interviewed on one of those late night design shows. 
When she's making tea, she's working on concepts with Kate for the Dumbo feather cover. 
When she's eating Marmite and avocado on toast, she's being photographed in her studio with 
wooden floors, high ceilings and lots of windows. 


Kish Lovers. 

She chats with Gerk about his sustainable coffee cups that he wants in every cafe all over Australia. 
They sketch cafe cups and green leaves and wood to design his cups. 

She talks to Shobha who wants to bring in the cream of India's fashion designers to Chapel Street. 
They design on a sleek black and white palette with a luscious logo and stationery to complement. 

Kish gets a free coffee kudos to Danielle over at Spot Caffeteria and they work on quirky flyers which 
make the words "antipasto” and "dolce” look delicious. Soon they'll be working on extending, adding 
a bar and having posh dinner parties upstairs with a chandelier and antique furniture. 


You. 

You give Kish a call 
04 2274 2304 

You check her out 
www.misskish.com 

You write to Kish 
karishmaldmisskish.com 

You pop by her office 
817B Glenferrie Road in 
Hawthorn in Melbourne 


Miss Kish designs for you. 

A logo for first impressions. 

Business cards for those serious hand shakes. 

A website to say more than you can in a hand shake. 
Flyers when you are ready to let the world know. 
Signage when you get your office space. 
Advertisements to get things welt underway. 
Billboards because you’re seriously growing. 


Its all happening. 


Just so you know, all the text in orange hasn't happened yet. Its dreamed to happen very, very soon. 






Photograph by Daniel Boud 
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*Justflowsing thanks 

If‘blousing’ is shopping for Mui Mui shirts with no intention of putting down 
the plastic, then perhaps ‘flowsing’ is doing the same but in a florist. 
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Saskia No, I've also got Sunday who's six. That time was easier because the business had grown and there were more people in 
place. The partnership with Eva had separated and I didn't have to feel as responsible for that. So that's it, two girls with 
a big gap in between, and a step-daughter, Ruby, who's Gary's daughter from his first marriage. [Turns to Jo] How long 
have you been here Jo? Everyone stays here for quite a while. 

Jo Since you had Sunday, she was a newborn. 

Saskia So nearly seven years. Jo's had two children while she's been here so she's gone and come back again. Not that everyone's 
like that - there are some people who cannot stand it in here. We just had someone who only lasted five weeks. She was 
like, "It's too cold, too wet and I feel like I'm working outdoors all day." You really have to ... It's very intense in here, 
it's full on, so you've got to have a pretty good sense of humour. [Gary walks in] Oh Gary, fancy seeing you here. Have you 
met Kate, she's from Dumbo feather, she might want to ask you a few questions. [Small talk ensues ...] 

Df Do you live nearby? 

Saskia Edgecliff-ish, we've got this funny old Munster's house. It's a bit like living in the middle of a washing machine - there's 
always a lot going on at our house - lots of kids and dogs and people. It's down a pathway and we've grown lots of trees 
and creepers. The house is really irregular, it's quite old and on lots of different levels. We've done a little bit to it here 
and there, but not a lot, we've really tried to keep the integrity of the house. Gary works from home so he's there all the 
time, he's got a studio there, but I'm hardly ever there. 

Df Probably works quite well. 

Saskia [Laughs] Yeah, it does. It's the only way. 

Df You'd be one of, if not the most, successful florists in Australia. 

Saskia Oh, thank you. 

Df How did you get there? Why do you think it's worked? 

Saskia I think it's a combination of lots of different things. No matter what field you're in, it's a combination of having a little 

bit of business acumen, which I don't have a lot of, but I've got enough, and I can pull in the right kind of people to help 
me. Also, it's got a lot to do with timing and energy. 

Df Do you think your timing was right? 

Saskia I could see a place in the market here for flowers that people weren't getting from Alison and that I knew I could supply. 

Alison's work is a bit hard-edged and I suppose I got to a position in her business where people were asking me for 

specific things that I wanted to put through the door, but I knew it wasn't quite her style. That was when I really realised 
I could make a break from there. That was timing. I think it's also got a bit to do with fashion and a bit to do with trends, 
and being open to knowing what that is. Luck too ... Like knowing that this little shop would be in the right place. So 
many people have said, "You should get a bigger shop." I might get a second shop, but I'd never move from here because 
it's so our identity. There's something about the energy in here and the way the flowers sit in the shop that's really 
appealing to a lot of people, not just to a certain audience. Anybody can come in here and really feel enveloped. 

Df It's not a scary, intimidating shop at all. 

Saskia I hope people come in here and get a buzz, some kind of inspiration and lift, even if they just walk in and walk out. We've 
had all this trouble with our phones this week and were saying how hard it is to get people to be responsive. I think 
service has also got a lot to do with success in business; whether it's getting back to people, or letting people know you 
understand, or can help, and making your team aware of that too. There's an element of training too and you have to keep 
on top of that all the time, you can never ever let that drop. I think once you do, you have to be prepared to step aside 
or change your business or go in a different direction. You have to know you still feel really enthusiastic about it. 

Df Has your enthusiasm ever waned? 

Saskia No it hasn't. I did have a little ... When I had my children, I have to say, there were times when I thought, this is seriously insane. 
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I'm giving so much energy to my business and not enough to my children. I know that's a common thing for women nowadays. 
I feel I can give a bit more time to them now and I'm the right age and in the right space in my own head to click in with them. 
When you have kids there are stages that you enjoy and don't enjoy. Some people love them when they're tiny babies and some 
people love them when they're teenagers. I just happen to be loving this time, now, and I've got more space to do that. It was hard 
when they were really little, I felt a lot of guilt, but I never lost my passion. I wouldn't be here if I had. 

Df Did you actually have a choice? 

Saskia I didn't feel I had much choice, I just had the drive. It's been a pull, a really tough pull between family and work. 

I alwaysJeel like a tight elastic band, but maybe 
that’s part of the creative process, 

having that tension. For me it is. If I didn't 
have one, say if I didn't have my family, my business would have taken a different path. So yeah, that tension is an 
important thing to me. It can be a bit destructive, so it's about being mindful of not letting it get too destructive. 

Df Not beating yourself up about it? 

Saskia Yes, and utilising it to push you forward into a creative spell. It's satisfying when that happens. Like after the Romance 
Was Born show when everyone was so excited ... I don't know if you saw it, but I did this huge headpiece for one of the 
models (see images pages 74 and 77). I could see (the designers) Luke [Sales] and Anna [Plunkett] standing back going 
woah, that's a big one. I don't think they were really expecting it. 

Df So you've self-taught yourself to be able to make something like that? 

Saskia I have, I have ... It's taken me years of experience to get that sort of thing together structurally. I've done them for [fashion 
designer] Michelle Jank before. To do it for stills [photos] is one thing, that's ok, but for her catwalk show, I really thought I was 
going to vomit. I was just so nervous about something falling apart. Gary and I have done a few fashion shoots together and luckily 
one had this fabulous hair guy, Nicolas Jurnjack. He'd worked with John Galliano and built ships on top of models' heads. I asked 
him, "How do you do that and not have a triple coronary?" He taught me how to make the oasis structure on top of the head for 
something like that. You know, that's just another opportunity. I've had wonderful, wonderful opportunities where people have 
believed in me enough to ask, "Can you do this?" and 

that’s how you learn isn’t it. 
You have to be open to those opportunities. 

Like with Jeff, I'm sure 

a lot of people would have said, "Are you crazy? I'm not going to Paris with two work colleagues to wing it for two weeks," but I 
did. I just turned up and booked a funny little apartment and we all jumped in there. You have to be open to all that. Everyone 
here will tell you that they're often rolling their eyes going, "Where are we off to now. Why are we doing this?" 

Df But that's obviously what keeps it exciting for you, when you're pushing yourself to the point where you're almost 
physically sick because you're so scared that it might not work. 

Saskia Oh there's a lot of that, a lot of that. Like when we did this thing for Dries van Noten in Singapore. They had these 
two really old buildings like airplane hangers that had been dilapidated for 10 years ... We had to decorate one of the 
buildings where they were having a dinner. We were up on scaffolding in the heat for a week. We had about four or five 
of us and then they gave us a team of about 30 people. You think, isn't that amazing, but you've got to direct them, 
and all 30 of them are standing there saying, "What do you want us to do?" That's a learning process. This is what I was 
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thinking of when I was saying it's really hard to make things look natural. It was all plants and leaves and had to look like 
a jungle. I remember Dries van Noten coming in and I just wanted to run. I hid behind everybody and then my name got 
called. I remember walking forward and I finally got the nod of approval and was so relieved. I have heard stories from 
people who've worked closely with him that he's literally just said, "Take it all down, I'm not happy." 

Df You mentioned before that you think some business acumen is also important. 

Saskia I'm glad you didn't bring that up when Gary was here because he would have had something to say about that, but I 
have to give myself some ... I did say to him the other night, "It's been 14 years and everyone's paid and I'm not in 
arrears." I don't make a lot of money, but I make enough to do what I need to do and everybody's paid; all my growers, 
everyone who works here. We've now also got another office and a storage space not far from here. It's got a funny 
little swimming pool attached to it and when I took my girls there they took one look at this little pool said, "Mum 
you've really made it, you've made it now." We also install a lot on site. I know a lot of florists don't do that, they'll do 
everything off site and transport it there. I think that makes a difference because the way we do it, everything's bespoke 
to the environment then. It's got a different energy, it's got a real life to it, it's like painting I think, that's how I feel when 
I work. 

I feel more like I’m painting than constructing 
flowers; looking for different shapes and colours. 

Df Composition? 

Saskia Yeah, and that's the team thing too. There are people in here who are better at some things than others, like Lisa who works 
here, she's particularly good at composition so it's nice to do that sort of work with her, whereas Sean's better at the really big 
pieces. They all bring things to it. There are little influences that have come into the shop from other people and I do think 
about that more, about the people who've worked here and what they've bought to the business, the layering. 

Df Do you feel that there's anywhere more for you to go? 

Saskia Yeah I do, I think about that all the time because I think it's important. My friend Louise Olsen who I grew up with, 
from Dinosaur Designs, I really admire. I take business advice from those sorts of friends who have done amazing things. 
People try to copy Dinosaur and I've asked her, "How do you handle that? Do you get legal with them or do you address 
them directly?" She says, "All you have to do is stay one step ahead all the time." So that's how I approach it, by trying 
to stay one step ahead. So, in the future, when the next book comes out, what I would like to see happen, is that I work 
more on events and, as I get older, be able to travel a little bit more and do specialised projects. I love the shop, I love 
making bunches every day and that sort of thing, but I think the wear and tear of doing it all the time ... You can only 
do it for a certain span of your life until it really starts to get very difficult physically. You're on your feet all the time, it's 
constant every day. There's lots of hurdles throughout the day. It's like being on a roller-coaster all day long. I don't take 
a break. I'll work from when I get up to 7pm at night and I do not stop. This is unusual for me to sit down for an hour. 
Anybody who works hard with flowers will tell you that's the nature of the business. 

Df Yet the irony is that it looks so romantic from the outside. 

Saskia [Laughs] That's the joke in here. We say, "It'd be so lovely just to play with flowers all day." Which it is, but it's like 
working in a really big kitchen of a restaurant because there's a lot of other things going on at the same time that 
you've got to keep rolling along. So I think in the future I'll move more into more specialised ... I'd like to have 
a reputation for being able to achieve those sorts of ... spectaculars, I suppose, even if they're only small things, 
something that's really out of the box. / 
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In 1981, David Trubridge and his wife Linda sold all their worldly possessions, bought a yacht called Hornpipe' and set 
sail from England. David left behind a budding career as a furniture designer - he'd recently fulfilled commissions for the 
Victoria & Albert Museum and St Mary's Cathedral in Edinburgh. They took with them their two small boys and a desire for 
adventure. For five years they sailed through the Caribbean and Pacific, eventually landing in New Zealand where they've 
been ever since, and where David has managed to carve out an extraordinary reputation as a furniture and lighting designer. 
His immediately recognisable lights adorn the chicest of cafes, homes and offices. Here David shares with us his story and 
ground-breaking ideas that could revolutionise the way we buy and consume design, and in turn significantly lighten the 
load on our environment... Df 

Df How Long have you been in New Zealand? 

David About 25 years, since the mid '80s. I think we came in the Christmas of '84. 

Df Did you ever think you'd be here that Long? 

David When we first got here we wanted to Leave. New Zealand in the mid '80s was very different, and we were different because 
we'd just spent nearly five years Living on tropical islands in the Caribbean and the Pacific and we'd got used to that very 
relaxed lifestyle. Coming back into a western, more-English-than-England outpost, having come half-way round the world, 
we thought, "Oh my god what have we come to?" 

Df New Zealand wasn't the intended destination was it? 

David The destination was the journey, entirely. We'd spent a year and a half in Tahiti in Moorea, and loved it there, but it's quite 
hard to live there, we were lucky to stay there as long as we did. Tourist visas are much shorter and it was only because 
our boys were in school there and the headmaster wrote a glowing report saying,"'We like these people and we'd like them 
to stay" that the immigration authorities allowed us to. 

Df Did you put the boys into schools when you could along the way? 

David Yeah, which was great for them. Billy was in the maternelle, the kindergarten, and Sam was in the primary school and 
they had to speak French. The Tahitian kids didn't speak French either, so they were all in the same boat. The one form 
of communication they had was drawing so Sam used that a lot - he'd draw pictures for people. 

Df How old were they when you left England? 

David Four and one and a half. They're relatively easy at that stage because when you're that age whatever happens is life. You 
don't question it, you just go along with it. If today you're on a boat, then that's what everybody does isn't it? 

Df Was sailing halfway round the world something you'd dreamed about doing for ages? 

David Yeah I'd loved sailing but I'd only ever sailed around the coast and I'd done one trip down to the Mediterranean from 
Britain. 

It was always my dream to go across an ocean. 

We had 

a sailing boat in England for a couple of years, a little catamaran in the Irish sea which was quite dangerous and not 
very satisfactory. It was also 50 miles away so we were driving all the time. We realised that these two lives were totally 
incompatible, it was one or the other and we'd done the other one for a bit, so thought we'd try the sailing one. 

Df It's one thing to have the wonderful, romantic idea of setting sail for destinations unknown and quite another to actually 
do it, to uproot everything ... I suppose you probably didn't think you were leaving for good either. 

David No we didn't, it was very much an open-ended thing. If we had, it would have been much harder. It made it easier 
to leave to say, "We're just going on a trip." 

Df Did you leave much of a career behind? 
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Not really, I took it with me pretty much ... It was my toolbox and ideas. In New Zealand you do tend to be put through 
your paces a bit more ... People don't accept you for what you say you've done in the past, you've got to prove yourself 
again. That's very much part of New Zealand culture which, like all those things, has its good and its bad sides. 

But it wasn't furniture design you were doing back in England was it? 

I was making furniture yeah. I'd trained as a Naval Architect at university and at the end of that I had the choice of 
going and working in a shipyard in Belfast or Liverpool, or doing something else. It was the early 70s, lifestyle-option 
time, and the thought of living in a town was hard enough. It was more about creating your own lifestyle first and then 
building things around that. So the first thing we did was to find somewhere to live in the country which was nice and 
then the rest came along afterwards; the making and woodwork. 

Was that something you'd grown up doing? 

I was creative in that sense, but when I was at school I was more interested in painting very Turner-esque landscapes, 
quite representational. I used to make things, models. I used to collect used matchsticks along the promenade by the 
South Coast resorts where we lived and make model boats out of them. We never bought games; we'd copy them and 
make them. So I've always been like that. When we bought and renovated a ruined house in central Northumberland, in 
Northern England, a lot of 


it was that ‘make do’, rather than buy 
everything, attitude. 

The same kind of spirit carried on, but it was now translated onto a bigger 
scale into buildings. So rather than buying new timber we'd go to shipwreckers' yards or demolition yards and get timber 
and reuse it because the timber was better quality timber and we wanted to do a really good job. That way of thinking, 
which grew out of building the house, became the way I've always worked; caring for materials and only using good 
quality ones, and recycling, and only building to last. All those qualities. That's the way houses had always been built in 
England, they didn't build these tacky wooden ones that fall apart in 50 years. They'd build them to last and we followed 
along with that without really thinking about it. I think things come round and we've been through this time of excess 
and we're coming round to that way of thinking again now. Those values are becoming much more important. 

It is about being frugal, but it's also about being careful with resources. 

Frugal is the result, but I think it's wrong to see it as being frugal. It's because you care. I can't waste things because I 
care about where they come from, the people who made them and all the rest of it. I don't want to just be offhand about 
that and throw stuff away. It's more about caring than a parsimonious attitude that is small-minded. 

There's a very positive intention behind it, rather than a negative one. 

Our parents who had gone through the war really had to make do. Left over from that was this rather mean attitude 
towards things which was understandable given what they went through. Now, seeing it in a different light, it becomes 
much more important. 

Perhaps, if for the past 50 or 60 years we'd been a bit 'meaner' then we wouldn't be in quite as much strife as we are. 
Yeah, or a bit more caring, to the point really. That's where I think craft is so important, because 

embedded in 


craft is the model of caring. 


It's not producing stuff to sell, to make a profit, to keep 
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*Shedding 

David Trubridge believes that 
stories are vital to nourish and 
spread wisdom. His most recent 
lighting installation ‘The Three 
Baskets of Knowledge’ (on display 
during Milan Design Week in April 
and New York in May) was created 
to feed the minds, bodies and spirits 
of those who were lucky enough to 
experience it. He hoped it would 
give them something to think 
about, to connect them to nature, 
and to nourish them spiritually. 

David drew inspiration for the 
installation from one of the ancient 
stories of his adopted homeland, 

New Zealand. 


new light 

THE STORY 

In the mythology of the New 
Zealand Maori, after the creation of 
the earth and life on it, the demigod 
Tane was sent up to the heavens 
to receive the knowledge that 
mankind needed to live on earth. 
The ascent was a great struggle 
against adversity, but once he was 
admitted into the heavens he was 
given the knowledge 1 in three 
baskets or ‘kete’. 

Kete Aronui contained knowledge 
of the earth and the natural world, 
which is for all (body). 

Sfc Kete Tuauri contained our 
rational knowledge, which we keep 


for ourselves (mind). 

^5 Kete Tuaatea contained 
knowledge of the spiritual world, 
which we give out for others 
(spirit). 

These three need to be in balance 
to live harmoniously on earth. 
Currently our rational knowledge is 
dominating our spirit and empathy 
for the earth. This installation 
suggests a redress to a balanced 
state. The three lights shine equally 
on the earth, overlapping at the 
centre in harmony. 

/. Descriptions of the contents vary , 
depending on the telling, and are freely 
open to interpretation. 
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*A mater 

I have discovered a beautiful material 
and it’s hanging in a sunroom near 
you (for a limited time only). 

Aluminium Venetian blinds. The 
wide ones like Nan and Pop used to 
have, maybe even those with blushing 
pink or sunny yellow on the curved 
underside, bestowing a cheery glow. 

I’ve been working with this 
material in my art practice for a 
couple of years and l love its thin, 
curved flexibility, its mix of stiffness 
and pliability, and the ease with 
which I can cut it, score it, drill it 
or sand it to make jewellery or large 
scale art pieces. Layer upon layer 
form a feathery cladding and the 
blush of the underside is revealed 
when the lighting is right. 

Aluminium blinds are just one 
material lining my jam-packed 
studio. I collect, consider and wait 
for the right (re)purpose to emerge. 
The materials are often recycled, 
sometimes industrial, usually 



ial world 


simple and generally not considered 
glamorous or special. Sometimes the 
pieces just rest together, the slightest 
bump breaking the connections 
established. I look, touch, bend, 
stretch, suspend and test in order 
understand the innate qualities, but 
the material is always the guide. 

Touch is important throughout, as the 
making must be, in itself a satisfying 
experience. What I strive for are 
moments of transformation. The works 
take time, sometimes many months 
and, as they build through a process of 
slow accretion, a relationship develops. 

I have many art heroes whose 
approach is similar. In the early 1940s, 
Anni Albers made jewellery f rom 
anything she could find in the chemist 
or hardware store; strainers, bobby 
pins, corks, paperclips, rubber rings. 1 
adore my Albers necklace made from 
12mm galvanized washers cleverly 
woven with red ribbon. In the ’60s Eva 


By Judith Abell 

Hesse explored prosaic materials like 
wire, washers, rope, plastic tubing, 
magnets and pegboard. Her works 
are layered with conceptual meaning, 
but I also see in them the results of 
intelligent, compulsive play. Closer to 
home, Australian Rosalie Gascoigne 
obsessively collected, arranged and 
processed material scavenged from 
her local area. Some of her best 
known works are constructed from 
sliced yellow and black road signs, 
with the realigned pieces forming 
rhythmical, abstracted landscapes 
peppered with fragments of text that 
catch the light like cats’ eyes. 

As an artist, 1 enjoy being part 
of this heritage that considers that 
anything any material, irrespective of 
how commonplace, can harbor beauty 
and the seeds of creative reuse. 


wnw.judithabell.com 


‘ Shutter' 2008. Judith Abel!. Reused timber louvre doors, reused aluminium Venetian blinds, 
medium densityJibreboard, paint, Jlourescent light. 8m X 2.5m. Photograph Peter Whyte 


the shareholders of the business happy. It's making stuff because you want to make it, and you care about making it, 
and you use the best materials and processes because you want it to last. It's innate in craft that you care. I think that 
is really important, that we should elevate it more and give it more attention and place in our lives. 

Df At what point does it not become craft and become industry? Is it when you've got twice as many guys down there 
working for you? 

David I don't think it's a question of numbers, it's what's driving it. Why does the company want to sell the goods? The bind 
we've got ourselves into over the last 10 or 20 years of this consumer binge is that the companies making things are 
making them not because we need to buy them usually, but because they need to sell them, and not only sell them but 
increase sales of them. We've got this insane addiction to growth which is impossible. People talk about 'sustainable 
growth', well hello, it just can't happen, it can't go on forever. It's like we're in this situation where the whole consumer 
thing is a pyramid scheme. For sure, it's creating more wealth at the top of the pyramid, the nearer you are the more 
obscene the wealth, but like all pyramid schemes, it can't go on forever. It's just redistributing wealth and there comes 
a point when you run out of stuff to redistribute and the bottom becomes more and more empty. We're now seeing the 
limits of that and it requires a very uncomfortable change and shift in our values and morals. I'm finding it as hard as the 
next person. I still do most of the things I do, knowing that I actually can't go on doing that. 

Df And you're trying to run a business here. 

David That's the other part to it. I myself could go and live in a cave, or a bach [a New Zealand holiday house] or whatever and 
have minimal impact. That'd be great, but it's not solving the problem because what do the other people do who had 
employment from me? 

We can’t all go and do that because 
there aren’t enough caves or wild boar 

or whatever you need to live off. 

The dilemma we have is to find a way to maintain employment and lifestyles for people, but do it in a way that doesn't require 
the massive resources that we currently do. That's a design issue. That's where design becomes so important. It's much easier, at 
least I hope it is, for young designers coming through with a new kind of training to go straight into that change. My training is, 
well it's not so much my training because I taught myself mostly, but everything I've done over 30 or 40 years of work has become 
embedded. My thinking and my way of designing is all about aesthetics and emotional experience, more towards the art end of the 
scale, whereas design is seen more as problem-solving. That's the way designers are trained now and that's what we need to solve 
our problems. Not to solve the problem of how to make more money for the big businesses at the expense of the rest of us, but how 
to solve the world's problems of the inequities in the way people live and the fact that we're using resources at an unsustainable 
rate. Up till now, designers have been used, every year, to design a new product to make it look different, not because there's a 
need for it, but to make you lust after this new one which you don't really need, and that's the problem. If the resources to supply 
that were there, and if everyone had the opportunity to get it, then that would be fine, but the problem is they aren't. 

Df In relation to your work, and what you're doing here, what are some of the things you do that you think help address 
some of those problems? 

David In a way there's quite a gap between what the business is doing and what I'm thinking and talking and writing and lecturing 
about. I'm trying to bring them together, but that is the dilemma. As far as the business is concerned, I take the stance that I 
don't claim to be an eco-designer because I think that word has become tarnished with a lot of greenwash. People have called 
me that, and I don't mind to an extent, but I certainly don't want people to think that because I'm an 'eco-designer' that 
everything I do is green, because it's not. It's as green as we can make it, but it's still causing pollution, it's still using resources 
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and it's not completely sustainable. We do what we can and all the time are trying to improve it, but we're still essentially selling 
stuff which is giving work to the people here. We pay to recycle things, we try to use the best materials we can, we limit the 
amount we use, we don't use big volumes of materials, we try to create maximum effect with the smallest amount, and more 
and more we're trying to ship lights as kit sets. In all the calculations I've seen of embedded carbon or energy in a product, the 
bulk of it is shipping. Particularly for us here that's a massive issue. You can have a very sustainable product, like bamboo in 
China, but by the time you've brought it here and then taken it to Europe, it's actually become a very unsustainable material. 
Whereas if that bamboo was grown where it was used it'd virtually be perfect. So the shipping is the problem. The practical side 
is to think, well what are people buying when they're buying one of our lights? You can buy a basic light from Harvey Norman 
or Mitre 10 for a few dollars that gives you light, but they're not buying that, they're spending a lot of money on something 
that's quite different. 

What they're buying is an experience, a 
connection to an artist , a connection to nature 

through the 

patterns, through the timber, some sort of emotional experience, something that will last and keep longer. So how can 
we supply those kinds of experiences without the object, is that possible? Music does that beautifully. Music is brilliant 
because you can download it. The thing itself is a completely virtual thing you can ship around. We obviously can't do 
that with our designs, but one of the things I've talked about with a few people in different parts of the world is building 
a network of manufacturers so that, rather than me shipping stuff to Italy and Italians shipping stuff to New Zealand, 
we make each locally. I'd send files to them and they'd make my stuff there, and vice versa, so that all the materials 
and energy is as localised as possible. That certainly improves things a lot. We could use the digital internet worldwide 
communication thing to get a bit closer to that music model. 

Of And is this where the rapid prototyping machines come in? 

David Yeah. That's an extreme ... We don't have that, we just have a computer-controlled router which cuts the shapes out of 
plywood for the lights, and they're everywhere and relatively cheap now. There are people who can do that... 

Of Anywhere, as long as you supply them with the pattern? 

David Yeah and you can send that by email. Maybe, not so far in the future ... You think about how quickly computers have 
developed from being big ugly boxes to, well, cellphones almost. It won't be that long before rapid prototyping machines 
are like a printer on your desktop. You'll be able to go onto your computer and go, "Oh I like David Trubridge's designs of 
mugs. I'll have a set of those." You'll pay a few cents, or whatever it is, for the design and somehow, which we haven't 
quite worked out yet, that's enough to only make six. You plug it into your desktop and put a bit of old plastic you've 
got lying around from something else, and the machine spits out your new mugs. Those are the sorts of things that can 
begin to solve some of our problems. It's a mixture of technology and thinking ... 

Df And innovation. 

David And giving up some of the things we've had and valued and really like, but unfortunately can't go on doing any more. 
That requires quite a big shift which is not easy to do. I find it as hard as anybody. 

Df How do you think living where you do has shaped some of that thinking? Is there something about being in New Zealand 
and being in Hawkes Bay has influenced that? 

David I think it's a chicken and egg, which comes first? In England I lived in the Pennines, up north in the hills, 50 miles 
from Newcastle, so I've always kind of ... I can't live in a big city, so in that sense it has to be somewhere like this. 
Then, having made that choice, those places feed you. If I was working in Europe, or Moorea, or here, or wherever. 
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Shaking Paper Web Development 

End-to-end web solutions for creative projects 
www.shakingpaper.com.au 



All of us possess a driving force — an underlying passion — that has the power to lift our spirit. Make us smile. Empower our strength and 
fuel our creativity. If we grasp that flame and hold it as a torch, it can light our path to making a positive impact. But if we miss the spark 
when it first appears — if we don’t nurture it and feed it and allow it to grow — the flame will go out. And our fire will die. 

WHAT IS YOUR FLAME? WHAT DO YOU FEEL PASSIONATE ABOUT? 

HOW CAN YOU FUEL THAT FIRE THAT MOVES YOU? 


You can pursue a project of hope and inspiration with the intense energy conveyed through images of people and places across the world. 
Keep the stories of past generations alive for the future through historical imagery. Instil a sense of familiarity through diverse images from 
across the globe. Infuse authentic imagery of the lives of global citizens into your humanitarian projects. 

Whether you’re an individual looking to manifest meaningful, authentic work, or an organisation seeking professional imagery to 
communicate your vision, I can help. 


See how my services can feed your flame, ignite your passion and allow you to leave a legacy. Log on to: 


www.chaunsoh.com 






* Small giants 


By Kate Bezar 


Sometimes the pressure to grow, to 
be bigger, to achieve ‘scale’ can be 
exhausting, especially when you’re 
5ft 4" (at a stretch) and the notches 
stopped moving up the door frame 
about 15 years ago. We live in a 
society that most definitely sees big 
as better. Just today there was a 
news story about research showing 
a strong positive correlation 
between height and pay. On the 
weekend I read an article about 
parents injecting their ‘normal¬ 
sized’ children (at great expense to 
their pocket and child’s sanity) with 
human growth hormone. And, a 
couple of weeks ago the story broke 
of a Queensland councillor who 
had spent $40,000 to undergo nine 
months of radical cosmetic surgery 
in Siberia to lengthen her legs. 

Height isn’t the only aspect of life 
in which more is seen as better. In 
business too, the prevailing attitude is 
that growth is good. Because business 
media is dominated by stories about 


publicly-listed companies, and the 
imperative for listed companies is 
to grow (both sales and profits), the 
common perception is that growth is 
critical for all businesses. 

In his book, Small Giants , Bo 
Burlingham argues that it’s time 
that we stop seeing the world so 
myopically and embrace the concept 
that greatness does not necessarily 
equal bigness. Burlingham believes 
that, “quietly and gradually - under 
the radar, as it were - a new class of 
great companies has been forming. 
The companies don’t fit comfortably 
into any of the three categories we 
normally put businesses into; big, 
getting big, and small.” Yet, “they 
are all utterly determined to be the 
best at what they do.” Often they 
have “had the opportunity to raise 
a lot of capital, grow very fast, do 
mergers and acquisitions, expand 
geographically, and generally 
follow the well-worn route of other 
successful companies. Yet they have 


chosen not to focus on revenue 
growth or geographical expansion, 
pursuing instead other goals that 
they consider more important.” 

How' refreshing! 

These companies have had to 
remain in private hands so as not 
to be at the mercy of external 
shareholders’ interests, and instead 
best meet the priorities of their 
private owner/s. Those priorities 
may include maintaining a balanced 
lifestyle, wanting to remain hands-on 
and providing outstanding customer 
service. Burlingham calls such 
companies ‘Small Giants’. 

Growth hormone injections and leg 
extensions aside, there is little chance 
I could be taller even if I wanted to. 

I do have more choice however in 
how I run my business. My business, 
a (rather stumpy) magazine with 
an identity crisis, might just prefer 
to stay small and in doing so have a 
much bigger chance at being the best 
it can be and achieving greatness. 


the place feeds you. If you're working through the art process - which allows you to accept those influences and 
to channel them through your work - automatically, by default, your work has a flavour of that local area you're 
working in. 

It’s not something you can identify, it's not 
a contrivance, it ’s sort of like a grape. 

The flavour of a grape gives 

the wine a different flavour. It could be the same grape that comes from France or Australia or here, but where it's 
grown gives it a very different flavour due to the local climate, soil, weather. Artists absorb those influences locally 
which affect their work in some way. 

Df And being in this part of the world poses its own particular logistical challenges as you mentioned, so some of those 
issues around carbon miles are further exacerbated by being here. 

David That is a big challenge. Also the access to materials, processes, technologies ... If I lived in the middle of Europe and 
was a designer I could design a lot more variety if I wanted to in terms of different ways of making things and access to 
multiple factories that can do things in large volumes which we can't do here. So, by default, the kind of things we make 
have a certain sense or look to them which is based around that form of construction which is available to us. I'm happy 
with that. Sometimes it gets frustrating because you want a part or something, it's in the catalogue but, "Oh no we don't 

have those in New Zealand", and you've got to order them in and it'll be six months. 

Df Sometimes it's those constraints that force you to be the most creative. 

David Yeah. Wood is a very easy, versatile material you can use everywhere. 

Df You're starting to move into other materials too aren't you? 

David We are, for the lights mostly we're using plastic. I'd much rather use wood because it's a material you can relate to much 

more, but all the wood off-cuts we have to throw in landfill. You can make them into bricks and burn them, but there's 
no-one here who does it and shipping them up to where there is a brick-making plant is too much. So basically we can't 
recycle the off-cuts of wood, but plastic you can and at the end of the object's use you can do the same. 

Df Isn't that ironic, that plastic, which we've always thought of as one of the most offensive materials, might in some ways 
be one of the least. 

David It has the potential to be, but then how do you factor into that equation the other qualities of wood; its connection to 
nature and its soul - if you want to call it that (see page 95 *Shedding New Light). You can't put that into the numbers. 
What percentage of the appeal of the wooden object is that? 

Df So is it still a bit of an experiment at this stage? 

David Yeah. When you're working with light there's a limit to what you can do with wood because it's opaque, whereas with 

translucent plastic you can overlay pieces and build up quite interesting patterns which is quite lovely (see page 96 

*A Material World). I'm not really sure at this stage what the market response is going to be to that. A lot of what I've 
achieved so far in terms of awareness of the brand has been through wood and it could be a danger that we're going in 
the wrong direction. 

Your work does have an amazing level of recognition around the world. Is that due to you getting on your bike and 
shopping it round? 

David Yeah, though I dearly wish it was a bike and not an aeroplane! I've been to Milan every year since the first time 
I went in 2001 and that's really important. The consistency is more important than anything. Your reputation's 
built on a number of things, not just on one. You've got to prove your commitment by being there each year and 
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by coming up with new ideas that show that you are thinking. 

Df Has anything else helped? 

David Well the internet. There's no way 50 years ago I could have done it. Everything came together in around 2000, the 

internet, the computer for the drawings and going to Europe. All of those things at once opened up doors. 

Df And was that when your business expanded to be more than just David? 

David Yeah. 

Df Which European manufacturer was it that first picked up one of your designs at Milan in 2001, was it Cappellini? 

David Yeah, that was the turning point. 

Df Was that the first time you'd ever been over there? 

David I'd actually done a show in London about 18 months before called 100% Design. That was the first big overseas trade show 
I did. It was easier in an English-speaking country first to understand how these things work. I took things I'd handmade 

myself, sort of craft pieces, to that one and I was surprised by the response I got from Italian manufacturers and people 
who saw me, 

not as a crafts-person, but as a designer At 
that point I was borderline, 

still straddling both camps, but I then developed the 
designs more into things capable of being produced in a production way. There's a guy in the States who's also making 
pieces using the steam-bent forms of sticks over a frame like I do, but he's using that sort of work in a much more 
complex, one-off, handmade, craft way ... Each curve is completely different. 

Df So Cappellini picked up that one product to license ... 

David Initially we made the first batch for them here and sent them over in a container while he was supposedly getting his 
system up and running, then the slump that followed 9/11 hit Italian manufacturers. Americans stopped ordering for six 
months and suddenly they really got into hard times. A lot of factories closed down and Cappellini nearly went bust and 
they were bought by Poltrona Frau, one of the big companies, and in the process a lot of their catalogue got shrunk. They 
were making a couple of other pieces [of mine] at that point, but they dropped the other two and just kept the Body Raft 
one. I thought that would start other licensing agreements with other companies, but I don't know if the nature of the 
work is not what they want or that the distance is too great and that there are so many good designers locally that they 
... The perception of distance from there to here is far greater than from here to there. So that never really worked out. I 
also found that I could have more control of what I was doing if I was making it myself. If you have to fit in with other 
manufacturers and design to their 'look', you spread yourself around a bit, whereas just designing for us to make here, you 

retain the integrity of the work. In a way, although the sales are obviously far, far less and the name's less out there, it's 
far more satisfying doing it that way (see page 100 *Small Giants) and more appropriate to living here. 

Df Until you get these production hubs going anyway. 

David Yeah. 

Df Is the business still growing at the same rate? 

David No, it's shrinking at the moment because of what's happening, but up until this time last year it was great, it was growing 
really fast. Before Christmas we laid off quite a few people and dropped right down. We've picked up again now, we're busy 
for the next couple of months, pretty full on. 

Df I'm surprised it's had such an immediate impact. Have people cancelled forward orders? 

David Things were sort of falling apart even before the banks went crazy. A lot of what we sell is retail, through shops, kit sets. 
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There was a company in Auckland selling our stuff that went bust and I lost a lot of money - that hurt. What we're doing 
more now are the big commercial contract jobs which have longer time spans. Maybe in the future they'll drop off, but 
hopefully the retail will pick up before that happens. I expect this year to be tough. 

Df Batten down the hatches and ride it out... Where is your biggest market? 

David We've just been looking at that, Australia and New Zealand. Australia's doing really well for us, particularly Melbourne. 
There's a big company there, Studio Italia, who sell heaps for us in Melbourne. Sydney and Brisbane too, those three. 
There's a company in Brisbane I work with called Urban Art Projects. They're great guys and do some amazing stuff. 

The twins. We profiled Daniel [Tobin] in Dumbo feather about five issues ago now. What do they work with you on? Do 
they commission you to do public art projects? 

David What they do is pitch for big jobs and for those projects they will show the client a selection of artists they can use, 
and then the client will pick one or two. We're doing some outdoor aerial light-sculpture forms for KAUST (King Abdullah 
University of Science and Technology) in Saudi Arabia. It's pretty grand. 

Df When I interviewed Daniel, that project was still very confidential and he couldn't really talk about it, but he was so 
excited about the potential for getting a lot of artists involved. 

David We're also doing a thing in Culver City, Los Angeles, for them. So yeah, they're doing really well. We just had four designers 
from Brisbane over here last week on a bit of a road trip. They came and stayed at our bach for a night and then came 
down here and gave a public lecture in Napier. We're trying to build that connection and do more things together because 
it's quite nice to share different experiences and what we've got in common and learn from that. 

Df Is there much of a design community in Hawkes Bay? 

David Yeah. A few years ago 

I started a design incubator here because 
I was getting approached by a lot of graduates 
wanting ways into the business 

and wondering how you get into it when you 
go to a company saying, "I want a job" and they say, "Well, actually we want someone with some experience, can you 
come back in a year." "Well ok, but where do I get the experience if you won't give me a job?" There's obviously this big 
gap between design school and work, and we tried to help fill it by giving them a place to work while developing their 
own ideas alongside what we were doing here. They could see what we were doing and learn from that. We gave them a 
bit of contract work as well which helped with cashflow and helped us having other people to help out. Unfortunately 

that had to close through a surprising lack of demand, but it bought quite a few people into the area and they've stayed 

and have their own businesses in one way or another. 

Df So are your boys New Zealanders now? 

David Yeah probably but they'd both call themselves 'citizens of the world' because they travel a lot. 

Df So that spirit of being on the boat never really left them? 

David I don't think so, I think once you've had that very open experience ... The older one, Sam, is based in Wellington, he's 

in theatre. He designs and directs multi-media theatrical experiences with dance and video and music and live Skype 
connections even. He's got a small company of people which he's put together who help put the shows on. He travels a 
bit, he went to the Prague Quadrennial last time it was on and he gives talks at universities as well, lectures and reads 
papers ... The last performance he designed, started in England and then came here and then went back to Italy. He took 
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* The seven chakras,,, .. 

When I moved from Sydney to Cape Town in South Africa it took me a while to work out that 1 was 
energetically out of kilter. Initially I thought it was just good old-fashioned culture shock. I was used to the 
feverish buzz of Sydney but Cape Town had a different beat. It wasn’t until a friend told me that Cape Town’s 
iconic Table Mountain had a strong energetic relationship to the planetary chakras that the penny dropped. 

The city’s vibrational energy was different to w here I’d come from — I’d moved to a different part of the 
earth’s ‘body’ and I realised 1 had to shift gears to adapt. That experience of the earthly chakras also helped 
me understand the concept of chakras within the human physical body (which despite my yogic training I had 
always somehow struggled to comprehend). 

‘Chakra’ is derived from the Sanskrit (an ancient Indian language) for ‘wheel’ or ‘disc’. In Yogic philosophy, 
it is thought that the human body has hundreds of wheel-like vortexes that channel energy culminating in seven 
major chakras that sit between the base of the spine and the crown of the head. Each chakra is considered to 
represent a specific organ, hormonal system and vibrational colour as well as emotional and spiritual aspects of 
ourselves. Like the moving parts in a car engine, the chakras are interrelated so when one chakra is out of sync 
it can create an imbalance in the whole body - usually felt on a mental, emotional or physical level. 

There are many different techniques recommended for balancing the chakras including specific meditation, 
visualisation, pranayama (breathing) and yoga practices such as the Tibetan Rites (also known as The Five 
Tibetans). Thought to be more than 2,500 years old, this system of exercises was first publicised in 1939 by 
Peter Kelder in his book, The Eye of Revelation. Kelder recounts the story of a British army colonel who was 
taught these five exercises by the lamas he lived with in a monastery after retiring from his post in India during 
the 1930s. The Tibetan Rites (combined with the appropriate diet and meditation) arc credited with improving 
overall health, strength, flexibility, digestion and mental clarity. 

For The Tibetan Rites visit www.mkprojects.com/fa_f ibetanRites.htm 
For information about the Earth's chakras visit www.earthchakras.org/ 



Chakra 

Sanskrit name 

Location 

Colour 

Element 

EmotionalQuality 

Earth Chakra 

7 

Binrlu 

Crown 

Violet 

None 

Bliss 

Great Pyramid, Mt Sinai, 
Mt of Olives (Egypt) 

6 

Ajna 

Brow/ 

Third Eye 

Indigo 

None 

Intuition 

Table Mountain 
(South Africa) 

5 

Vishuddhi 

Throat 

Blue 

Ether 

Communication 

Glastonbury, 

Shaftesbury (UK) 

4 

Anahata 

Heart 

Green & Pink 

Air 

Love 

Lake Titicaca 
(Bolivia) 

3 

Manipura 

Solar Plexus 

Yellow 

Fire 

Willpower & anger 

El Tule Palenque 
(Mexico) 

2 

Swadhisthana 

Navel / Spleen 

Orange 

Water 

Sexuality, creativity 

Mount Shasta 
(USA) 

' 

Mooladhara 

Base of spine 

Red 

Earth 

Physical Security 
& Fear . 

Haleakala Crater 
(USA) 



the basic structure of the performance and then used Italian actors rather than import them, so it had a whole different 
flavour. It was the same basic story, but rooted in the local environment. The younger one William lives in the Bahamas 
and he's a free diver, trying to make a career out of it, which he's managing. It's not easy but he's doing all right. The 
whole key for him to be able to do that was to get a world record and he's now got two. That means that people are 
prepared to spend money to train with him there. Linda, my wife, is also an artist. She's been a part of the creative side 
right from the start because she is a sculptor and has a lot of input; just discussing and helping with ideas. It's nothing 
you can out your finger on but it's enormous over time, that effect. She does her own ceramic art part time, and teaches 
art part time and teaches yoga part time. 

Df How much teaching would you do now? 

David I do quite a bit of one-off lecturing and that's quite important to me. I'm even going to a local school in a couple of 
weeks because I think it's really important to give them some of those ideas they're not getting anywhere else. The only 
teaching I do is the Vitra Summer School in France. 

Df So where else to next? 

David Personally my dream over the next year is to write a book. I've started it and I thought I had a publisher, but I think he's 
not so keen any more. 

Df He's stopped returning your calls? 

David Well, I'm not sure why he's gone off it, I probably need to look around again. I wanted to tell the story of the physical travels 
and the artistic travels as two separate journeys overlaid. I want to show that the things I'm saying and what I'm trying to 
put across about design now are not a 'Paul's conversion on the road to Damascus'. It's not like I suddenly realised, oh hell 
we've got to do sustainable design, 

it’s what I’ve always done. It’s not 
an idea that just comes out of the ether, 

it's your life. Everything's 

connected and related and you can't separate these things out. When you're working as an artist, everything has to be 
involved and connected; where and how you live are all part of that story. 

Df They're fundamental beliefs that govern how you live your life rather than the latest fad you've picked up on? 

David Yeah. 

Df It's not just about putting an 'e' or 'eco' in front of your business name, I agree. As you've been writing it, have you 
uncovered or realised anything that you hadn't before? 

David I've got an ongoing lecture. I've got a number of them, but one's the story of the different things I've done in the past, 
a number of designs, placed in the context of where we were working or other influences. Half the pictures are of my 
work and half are the story around them. As I built that over time, added to it and changed it, I realised that there's a 
very clear structure to it that relates to a fundamental part of yogic/Hindu philosophy; the kundalini and its chakras. 
You've got this energy course up your spine and situated along it you've got these energy points that rise up from the 
bottom one to the top one - there are seven of them (see page 106 *The seven chakras). Each stage along the way of 
my working life relates perfectly to those chakras. The first one is Earth and that was in England when I was working part 
of the time as a forester. I did a lot of building with rocks, an old stone house, but absolutely based in the landscape, 
absolutely grounded. The things I was building in that Earth phase were very earthy, Henry Moore kind of organic forms, 
not trained design, but instinctive responses to the timber and the environment, not chunky but quite solid. The next 
one is Water and that was when we sold up and got on a boat. In that phase I'd broken free from the surface of the 
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land and was now moving. The structures became lighter and more flowing and respect that sense of movement ... Boat 
forms came up a lot in the furniture. It's interesting also that the symbol for the Earth chakra is a square, so that's the 
Stonehenge sort of solid building, and the symbol for the Water one is a crescent moon which is the boat form. Then the 
next one is Fire and that was a phase I went through when I came here. I took a year off when we first came down to 
Hawkes Bay and I was artist-in-residence at the local art school/polytechnic. I went back to trying to develop that first 
part of the design process, an understanding of what 

the Maori call ‘ turangawaewae 9 
which means the place where you stand and where 
your heart is. 

To them it's also related to genealogy and their ancestors, but it doesn't need to be. I 
was finding a way to develop what I felt about the landscape into a vocabulary and a series of forms which could then 
become my building blocks for design. To me it's really important that I went through that stage because that is where 
your integrity comes from. If you don't start design through that phase and you just start shuffling around shapes and 
lines for the sake of it, why? What's the story here? It's just like you're putting square legs instead of round legs because 
that's the fashion or something. That period was learning about the art part of the process where you're developing your 
vocabulary from your own source. I was connecting back into the landscape and having spent a number of years in a boat 
sailing I had this idea that land was back where it was solid, yet we'd come to this area where there's earthquakes and 
you're suddenly aware of what's underneath, this fiery molten mass and volcanoes. So all those things came into my work. 
Colour also, I used a lot of colour. Then Air, so now we're into real light... The structures have taken off from land onto 
the water and now they're in the sky, they're really lightweight lights, floating. Then the fifth chakra is the throat one 
which is Ether, the element. It now has no form at all, it just has ideas, stories, books, lectures, communication ... 

Df And the intellectual property behind designs, rather than the structures themselves. 

David Yeah. So it fits perfectly. 

How amazing to be able to look back and see that structure flowing through your life and work. 

David Yeah. Also, the main thing about the whole yoga principle is balance. You have to have all of these things there all of 
the time. If any of them are too strong or too weak then the balance is upset and there's blockage and you don't get the 
flow of energy right. If you can maintain the balance then it's working well. 

Df Do you practice yoga as well as Linda? 

David No I don't, only vicariously. My equivalent is going up a mountain or going wind-surfing or something. I get the same, 
well not the same, but that's my way of getting something. 

Df I think everyone has a different way of accessing that meditative state of flow. 

David And connection with yourself in some way too. You have to keep that connection there, especially if you're working as 
an artist. 

Df Did you find that connection easier here in New Zealand, and in Hawkes Bay? Is that why you stayed? 

David There is a physical space here that I love, but it also has a metaphorical aspect or component to it that allows you to 
think much more expansively. In Europe there's so much pressure from everything that's happening around you and all 
of the other people doing stuff that you're aware of. There's this pressure of history, of what's been done before, the way 
things are done, the forms, the bureaucracy, the structure and what's expected of people. All that creates this glass box 
around you which is quite hard to break out of. Here those glass walls are much further out and I love that. / 
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Photograph by Sean fennessy during *Design Island' 2009 , courtesy of Arts Tasmania 
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eZlo there. Why don’t you stop flipping through and hang out on this page for a while? What’s going on here? Well, not too long ago we 
taken out for a really fancy lunch. The food was just great, which is a big deal because we don’t normally take much time for lunch 
ng the day, were just too busy going above and beyond for our clients and/or checking our feeds on Google Reader. That might also 
lin our inappropriate clothing choices that day. In case you were wondering, don’t wear jeans and a t-shirt to lunch at a restaurant 
e they serve foams. We were so impressed that we decided to go ahead and buy our first-ever sourcebook page, and isn’t it lovely? 

you’re not looking through a sourcebook, are you? This is an issue of Dumbo Feather, right? Well, we did need to put an ad together, 
his copy was too good not to use twice, so for the sake of the story, try not to let the inconsistencies of the plot get to you. 

zy, after this lunch, went back to the office to stroke our full bellies contentedly, and we began talking about what to do. What a 
cult task. We represent nearly 50 of Australia’s most talented, hardworking, nice-smelling contemporary illustrators. We whipped 
ur pocket calculators and iPhones and figured out how much space that would give each artist. It worked out to just under 3 square 
Imetres. Do you know how big 4 square centimetres is? Four square centimetres is slightly larger than a postage stamp, but 
ler than a box of matches. It’s an awkward size, and it certainly wouldn’t do the fine artists of The Jacky Winter Group any justice, 
en discussed commissioning Annie Liebowitz to do a portrait of Jeremy Wortsman, our principal, looking thoughtful and rugged, 
pparently he’d turned down her advances in the past and he didn’t want to rub salt in old wounds. Then, thinking back to our wild 
reative university days, we realised we could fit exactly 1,000 words into this space, no more, no less. Someone piped up to say a 
ire is worth a thousand words, but that’s just plain corny. Either way, we rolled up our sleeves and got to work. 

what’s the point of visual overload, when there’s so much more we could talk about here. Sure Kat Macleod’s lovely collage ladies 
nake you want to get a new and better haircut, but did you know that when she was at Central St Martins Kate Banazi wrote 'Hove 
)ith chalk over and over again on the insides of men’s jackets before they were lined? Or that Paul Oslo-Davis dreams of being 
ir at ping-pong? Or that Karl Kw as ny is suspicious of cane toads, large groups of people, andlarge groups of cane toads? Our 
? ts are as fascinating and complex as you, which is why you’ll have such a great time working with them. 

issioning an illustration is a marvellous thing, watching something unique and organic come to life, and we at The Jacky Vinter 
o are passionate about our trade. Just ask those who’ve been cornered by us at parties. Hold on, we haven t properly introduced 
lives, have we? Sometimes we get ahead of ourselves. For starters. The Jacky Vinter Group is an agency for Australian illustrators, 
pretty strict about the 'Australian part, as we believe Australia is a big, interesting, pleasantly strange and often overlooked 
i, and we want to do our best to at least correct the latter. As mentioned, we presently represent nearly 50 of Australian 
tration’s finest men and women. Some of them have rather bizarre names, but we assure you they are real. Ve are bright, energetic 
.ew, at only 24 months young, more or less. The Jacky Vinter Group is helmed by a Mr Jeremy Vortsman, a designer and art director 
ade and native New Yorker. Mr Vortsman succumbed to the charms of Melbourne city, including the quaint public transport system, 
xctive townsfolk and fox-faced bats, in 2001 and hasn’tlooked back. After he spent a few years enjoying the bats and trams Mr. 
man came to realise that, despite their considerable talents, many Australian artists struggled to make an impact in the field of 
,ed arts. So, with his experience, skills and networking prowess he came to their aid by forming the Jacky Vinter Group. 

paragraph is for overseas readers only) You’re probably thinking this is all very nice, but Australia is so far away, so very, 
far away. It’s so far away that it was the place where England sent all the people it never wanted to see again. It’s so far away 
not even the laws of nature could reach it, and duck and beaver made wanton, miscegenating love and produced the platypus, 
be concerned. If you go to our website, www.jackywinter.com, you’ll find that we more than likely have a contact number in your 
:ry. You’ll also more than likely see an artist’s work that makes your toes curl with delight. So if you find your toes curling and 
interest piqued, please go ahead and give us a call or send us an email. The resilient tubes and pulleys of the Internet reach far, 

» on’t break if you get in touch. Vhat’s more we’ll happily answer calls any time, day or night. Go ahead, try us, see how warm and 
curing our phone manner is, how varied and interesting our accents. 

lermore, we don’t just represent great illustrators. If you visit our website you’ll see we also make the best promos known to man, 
zying array of books, card games, and ornithological research journals, which you’ll get to see for yourself if you commission 
igh us. Ve use sophisticated online project management software that makes commissioning and communication amongst many 
les a breeze, and we always deliver on time. If you catch us on a good day we can also provide reliable advice on your love life, when 
not attending to the colony of hyper intelligent, transcontinental, super-stinging bees we use to deal with outstanding invoices. 

paragraph is for local people only) Oh, we also forgot to mention that we operate a totally amazing gallery in Melbourne called 
igton Drive, which is made out of cardboard. You should check it out at www.lamingtondrive.com for a list of upcoming shows, or to 
base artworks from the nest. 

du really still reading this? Haven’t you been to the website yet? Go on, have a look, you’ll like us, we promise. 
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